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DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN AND BEN JONSON. 


How pleasing is the juxtaposition of these two illustrious names. How 
redolent of sweet fancies and elegant expression. All the sensations 
that can enchant, all the graces that captivate,—the charms of nature, 
and the perfections of art,—float through the mind at sight of them. 
What an appreciation of existence had the men of these times. How 
complete was the development of their faculties. How fully were they 
men. 

The most laboured history ever penned, the most careful biography 
ever compiled, could never give half the forceful reality that the rough 
notes by Drummond, of their conversations, have of the meeting of 
these fine spirits. We see them at once; we are bodily with them, and 
two hundred and twenty years that yawned between us are annihilated. 
There they are, the rough, coarse, ‘‘ rockye faced” Ben of 46 years 
of age, and the gentlemanly, well born Drummond of 34, in high 
discourse of Genius, Beauty, and Nature. 

Thanks to that Boswell spirit, which arising (however it may be 
sneered at) out of a true feeling azd homage for genius, has taken the 
stilts off biography and history, and brought us face to face, and slipper 
to slipper, with the real great ones of the earth. 

The Shakespeare Society has already done much service to the lovers 
of our old literature by the publication of their previous works, but 
never more than in the present instance. Mr. Laing, the editor, de- 
serves especial thanks; and the notes by Mr. Payne Collier, and by 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, have added a fund of anecdote and illustra- 
tion. 

As but few persons are acquainted with this rare piece of ancient 
reminiscence, we shall give a copious account of it, more especially as 
the book can only be obtained by the members of the Shakespeare So- 
ciety, the subscription to which, by the way, is only twenty shillings 
per annum. 

Mr. Laing, after observing that ‘“* Few documents connected with 
literary history have recently occasioned greater, and, at the same time, 
more useless and unprofitable controversy, than Drummond of Haw- 
thornden’s Notes of Conversations with Ben Jonson,” proceeds to give 
an account of the work as follows :— 


“Jonson died at London on the 6th of August, 1637, and Drummond 
survived to the 4th of December, 1649. 

“In 1711, there was published at Edinburgh an edition of Drummond’s 
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works, both in prose and verse. His son, Sir William Drummond, who 
still survived, and had preserved his father’s papers with religious care, com- 
municated them to the editor of the volume, supposed to be Thomas Ruddi- 
man the grammarian, or to Bishop Sage, who is said to have furnished the 
biographical account of the author, and the historical Introduction. Among 
those papers were the original Notes by Drummond of his Conversations 
with Ben Jonson. Unfortunately, as it has proved, the editor, instead of 
giving a correct copy of these Notes, or Informations, gave merely an 
abstract, which he entitled ‘ Heads of a Conversation betwixt the famous 
Poet Ben Jonson, and William Drummond, of Hawthornden, January, 
1619,’ but which left it very doubtful what might be the precise extent and 
nature of the original. Unfortunately, also, this paper was occasionally em- 
ployed to asperse Johnson’s character, and some scurrilous additions were 
interpolated by the anonymous editor of Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, the 
better to serve such a purpose. 

“That Drummond committed to writing such recollections of his con- 
versations with a person of so much eminence as the English Dramatist, can 
excite no surprise : it is what hundreds of persons before his time and since 
have done with impunity in similar circumstances. ‘That he was actuated 
by any unworthy motive, is neither confirmed by internal evidence, nor by 
any proper use that can be made of such notes. It is strange, however, to 
find a person of so much natural acuteness and sagacity as the editor of 
Massinger and Jonson, speaking of Drummond as ‘ decoying Jonson under 
his roof,’ as ‘ betraying the confidence of his guest,’ as ‘ publishing his 
remarks and censures, without shame,’ and such like assertions.” 


We have not interrupted Mr. Laing’s statement with any remarks, 
because we are sure every one would be desirous to know the history 
of this curious volume. With respect to Gifford’s virulence and vio- 
lence of feeling and expression, we must say we think far too much 
leniency has been shown to it. Whether this has arisen from forbear- 
ance or terror, it may be difficult to decide. Gifford exercised, in his 
life, a very strong and undue influence in the literary world; and having 
acquired the character of a satirist, he seemed determined to maintain 
it by amore than usual asperity and ferocity. His situation, as editor 
of the Quarterly, gave him a strong position ; and one portion of the 
literary men appeared to have adhered to him from terror, whilst another 
were persecuted into obscurity. It seems to be high time that his 
character and talents should be duly estimated. Of his original works, 
none seem to have a hold on the public; at least, if we may judge by 
a very excellent test, namely, the demand there is for them. They 
have not been reprinted for many years. Surely, as a commentator, 
he has been very much overrated, and he has justly been accused of 
sacrificing truth to the maintenance of his own virulent prejudices. 
He had all the acerbity attributed to Dr. Johnson, but there is no 
life in four volumes to prove him the wit and the philanthropist. He 
struck such terror into literary men, that even now there seems to be 
a hesitation in speaking of him as he deserves. That he had talents, 
none can deny; but that his statements are not to be impugned, and 
his judgments reversed, is absurd to assert. Perhaps no man ever 
wrote so much with so much talent, and yet left so little that is worth 
preserving. Let us get rid of the bugbear of his name and the terror 
of his memory. Mr. Laing has ably and temperately exposed him as 
relates to his attack on Drummond. 
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We shall now proceed to make a few extracts from Jonson’s Con- 
versations :— 


“ His CENSURE OF THE ENGLISH POETS WAS THIS: 

“That Sidney did not keep a decorum in making every one speak as well 
as himself. : 

“ Spenser’s stanzaes pleased him not, nor his matter; the meaning of 
which Allegorie he had delivered in papers to Sir Walter Raughlie. 

** Samuel Daniel was a good honest man, had no children ; but no poet. 

“That Michael Drayton’s Polyolbion, if Lhed Bad performed what he pro- 
mised to writte (the deeds of all the Worthies) had been excellent: His long 
verses pleased him not. 

“That Silvester’s translation of Du Bartas was not well done; and that 
he wrote his verses before it, ere he understood to conferr: Nor that of 
Fairfax his. 

“That the translations of Homer and Virgill in long Alexandrines were 
but prose. 

“That [Sir] John Harington’s Ariosto, under all translations, was the 
worst. That when Sir John Harrington desyred him to tell the truth of his 
Epigrames, he answered him, that he loved not the truth, for they were 
Narrations, and not Epigrames. 

“That Warner, since the King’s comming to England, had marred all his 
Albion’s England. 

“That Done’s Anniversarie was profane and full of blasphemies: that he 
told Mr. Done, if it had been written of the Virgin Marie it had been some- 
thing ; to which he answered, that he described the Idea of a Woman, and 
not as she was. ‘That Done, for not keeping of accent, deserved hanging. 

“‘That Shakspeer wanted arte. 

“That Sharpham, Day, Dicker, were all rogues; and that Minshew was 
one. 

“That Abram Francis, in his English Hexameters, was a foole. 

“That next himself, only Fletcher and Chapman could make a Mask.” 


This certainly rather justifies the accusation made against Ben of 
carping and being envious. 


“His JUDGEMENT OF STRANGER POETS WAS: 

“That he thought not Bartas a Poet, but a Verser, because he wrote not 
fiction. 

“He cursed Petrarch for redacting verses to Sonnets; which he said were 
like that Tirrant’s bed, wher some who where too short were racked, others 
too long cut short. 

“That Guarini, in his Pastor Fido, keept not decorum, in making Shep- 
herds speek as well as himself could. 

“‘That Lucan, taken in parts, was good divided; read altogidder, merited 
not the name of a Poet. 

“That Bonefonius Vigilium Veneris was excellent. 

“That he told Cardinal de Perron, at his being in France, anno 1613, who 
shew him his translations of Virgill, that they were naught. 

“ All this was to no purpose, for he [Jonson] neither doeth understand 
French nor Italiannes.” 


The following instances also give us no very great idea of his ami- 
ability, how different from ‘“‘ the gentle Shakespeare.” But not that 
we do not love old Ben. With all his violence, he was right out a 
thorough man, body and mind. 

“His ACQUAINTANCE AND BEHAVIOUR WITH POETS LIVING WITH 
HIM. 


“* Daniel was at jealousies with him. : 
I . 
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*“‘ Drayton feared him; and he esteemed not of him. 

“That Francis Beaumont loved too much himself and his own verses. 

“That Sir John Roe loved him; and when they two were ushered by my 
Lord Suffolk from a Mask, Roe wrott a moral Epistle to him, which began, 
That next to playes, the Court and the State were the best. God threateneth 
Kings, Kings Lords, {as| Lords do us. 

** He beat Marston, and took his pistoll from him. 

“Sir W. Alexander was not half kinde unto him, and neglected him 
because a friend to Drayton. 

“That Sir R. Aiton loved him dearly. 

“Nid Field was his schollar, and he had read to him the Satyres of 
Horace, and some Epigrames of Martiall. 

** That Markam (who added his English Arcadia) was not of the number 
of the Faithfull, i.[e.] Poets, and but a base fellow. 

‘That such were Day and Midleton. 

“That Chapman and Fletcher were loved of him. 

** Overbury was first his friend, then turn’d his mortall enimie. 

**PARTICULARS OF THE ACTIONS OF OTHER POETS; AND APO- 
THEGMES. 

“That the Irish having rob’d Spenser’s goods, and burnt his house and a 
litle child new born, he and his wyfe escaped; and after, he died for lake 
of bread in King Street, and refused 20 pieces sent to him by my Lord of 
Essex, and said, He was sorrie he had no time to spend them. ‘That in that 
paper S. W. Raughly had of the Allegories of his Fayrie Queen, by the 
Blating Beast the Puritans were understood, by the false Duessa the Q. of 
Scots. 

“That Southwell was hanged ; yet so he had written that piece of his, the 
Burning Babe, he would have been content to destroy many of his. 

“Francis Beaumont died ere he was 30 years of age. 

** Sir John Roe was ane infinit spender, and used to say, when he had no 
more to spende he could die. He died in his armes of the pest, and he 
[Jonson] furnished his charges 20 lb. ; which was given him back. 

“That Drayton was chalenged for intitling one book Mortimeriados. 

“That S. J. Davies played in ane Epigrame on Draton’s, who, in a sonnet, 
concluded his Mistriss might [have] been the Ninth Worthy ; and said, he 
used a phrase like Dametas in Arcadia, who said, For wit his Mistresse might 
be a gyant. 

** Done’s grandfather, on the mother side, was Heywood the Epigramatist. 
That Done himself, for not being understood, would perish. 

“That Sir W. Raughley esteemed more of fame than conscience. The 
best wits of England were employed for making his Historie. Ben himself 
had written a piece to him of the Punick warre, which he altered and set in 
his booke. 


“S. W. heth written the lyfe of Queen Elizabeth, of which ther is [are] 
copies extant. 


“« Sir P. Sidney had translated some of the Psalmes, which went abroad 
under the name of the Countesse of Pembrock. 

“Marston wrott his Father-in-lawes preachings, and his Father-in-law 
his Commedies. 

“‘Sheakspear, in a play, brought in a number of men saying they had 
suffered shipwrack in Bohemia, wher ther is no sea neer by some 100 miles. 

** Daniel wrott Civill Warres, and yett hath not one batle in all his book. 

“The Countess of Rutland was nothing inferior to her Father Sir P. 
Sidney in poesie. Sir Th: Overburie was in love with her, and caused Ben 
to read his Wyffe to her, which he, with ane excellent grace, did, and praised 
the author. That the morne thereafter he discorded with Overburie, who 
would have him to intend a sute that was unlawful. The lines my Lady 
keep’d in remembrance, He comes to[o] near who comes to be denied. 
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Beaumont wrot that Elegie on the death of the Countess of Rutland; and 
in effect her husband wanted the haif of his. [sic in MS.] in his travells. 

“Owen is a pure pedantique schoolmaster, sweeping his living from the 
posteriors of litle children; and hath no thinge good in him, his Epigrames 
being bare narrations. 

“ Chapman hath translated Musaeus, in his verses, like his Homer. 

“Flesher and Beaumont, ten yeers since, hath written the Faithfull 
Shipheardesse, a Tragicomedie, well done. 

“* Dyer died unmarried. 

“Sir P. Sidney was no pleasant man in countenance, his face being 
spoilled with pimples, and of high blood, and long: that my Lord Lisle, 
now Earle of Wor[ce]ster, his eldest son, resembleth him.” 


The following particulars of himself are highly interesting, and the 
candour is as much to be admired as his sad annoyances are to be 
lamented. 


“OF HIS OWNE LYFE, EDUCATION, BIRTH, ACTIONS. 

‘“‘ His Grandfather came from Carlisle, and, he thought, from Anandale 
to it: he served King Henry 8, and was a gentleman. His Father losed all 
his estate under Queen Marie, having been cast in prisson and forfaitted ; at 
last turn’d Minister: so he was a minister’s son. He himself was posthu- 
mous born, a moneth after his father’s decease; brought up poorly, putt to 
school by a friend (his master Cambden) ; after taken from it, and put to ane 
other craft (I think was to be a wright or bricklayer), which he could not 
endure; then went he to the Low Countries; but returning soone he betook 
himself to his wonted studies. In bis service in the Low Countries, he had, 
in the face of both the campes, killed ane enemie and taken opima spolia 
from him; and since his comming to England, being appealed to the fields, 
he had killed his adversarie, which [who] had hurt him in the arme, and 
whose sword was 10 inches longer than his; for the which he was empris- 
soned, and almost at the gallowes. ‘Then took he his religion by trust, of a 
priest who visited him in prisson. Thereafter he was 12 yeares a Papist. 

— was Master of Arts in both the Universities, by their favour, not his 
studie. 

‘“‘ He maried a wyfe who was a shrew, yet honest: 5 yeers he had not 
bedded with her, but remayned with my Lord Aulbanie. 

“In the tyme of his close imprisonment, under Queen Elizabeth, his 
judges could get nothing of him to all their demands but I and No. ‘They 
placed two damn’d villains to catch advantage of him, with him, but he was 
advertised by his keeper: of the Spies he hath ane epigrame. 

“When the King came in England at that tyme the pest was in London, 
he being in the country at Sir Robert Cotton’s house with old Cambden, he 
saw jn a vision bis eldest sone, then a child and at London, appear unto him 
with the mark of a bloodie crosse on his forehead, as if it had been cutted 
with a suord, at which amazed he prayed unto God, and in the morning he 
came to Mr. Cambden’s chamber to tell him ; who persuaded him it was but 
ane apprehension of his fantasie, at which he sould not be disjected; in the 
mean tyme comes there letters from his wife of the death of that boy in the 
plague. He appeared to him (he said) of a manlie shape, and of that grouth 
that he thinks he shall be at the resurrection. 

“‘ He was dilated by Sir James Murray to the King, for writing something 
against the Scots, in a play Eastward Hoe, and voluntarly imprissonned 
himself with Chapman and Marston, who had written it amongst them. 
The report was, that they should then [have] had their ears cut and noses. 
After their delivery, he banqueted all his friends ; there was Camden, Selden, 
and others; at the midst of the feast his old Mother dranke to him, and 
shew him a paper which she had (if the sentence had taken execution) to 
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have mixed in the prisson among his drinke, which was full of lustie strong 
poison, and that she was no churle, she told, she minded first to have drunk 
of it herself. 

“He had many quarrells with Marston, beat him, and took his pistol 
from him, wrote his Poetaster on him; the beginning of them were, that 
Marston represented him in the stage, in his youth given to venerie. 

“S. W. Raulighe sent him governour with his Son, anno 1613, to France. 
This youth being knavishly inclyned, among other pastimes, caused him to 
be drunken, and dead drunk, so that he knew not wher he was, therafter laid 
him on a carr, which he made to be drawen by pioners through the streets, 
at every corner showing his governour streetched out, and telling them, that 
was a more lively image of the Crucifix then any they had: at which sport 
young Raughlie’s mother delyghted much (saying, his father young was so 
inclyned), though the Father abhorred it. 

“He can set horoscopes, but trusts not in them. He with the consent of 
a friend cousened a lady, with whom he had made ane apointment to meet 
ane old Astrologer, in the suburbs, which she keeped; and it was himself 
disguysed in a longe gowne and a whyte beard at the light of dimm burning 
candles, up in a little cabinet reached unto by a ledder. 

“« Every first day of the new year he had 20lb. sent him from the Earl of 
Pembrok to buy bookes. 

** After he was reconciled with the Church, and left of to be a recusant, 
at his first communion, in token of true reconciliation, he drank out all the 
full cup of wyne. 

‘* Being at the end of my Lord Salisburie’s table with Inigo Jones, and 
demanded by my Lord, Why he was not glad? My Lord, said he, yow 
promised I should dine with yow, bot I doe not, for he had none of his 
meate; he esteemed only that his meate which was of his own dish. 

‘“‘ He heth consumed a whole night in lying looking to his great toe, 
about which he hath seen Tartars and Turks, Romans and Carthaginians, 
feight in his imagination. 

‘* Northampton was his mortall enimie for beating, on a St. George’s day, 
one of his attenders: He was called before the Councell for his Sejanus, 
and accused both of poperie and treason by him. 

“Sundry tymes he hath devoured his bookes, é. [e.] sold them all for 

ecessity. 

“He heth a minde to be a churchman, and so he might have favour to 
make one sermon to the King, he careth not what therafter sould befall 
him: for he would not flatter though he saw Death. 

** At his hither comming, St Francis Bacon said to him, He loved not to 
sie Poesy goe on other feet than poeticall Dactylus and Spondaeus.” 


There is a large collection of facetize, which, like that given of many 
other wits, seems to bear no comparison to the great reputation of 
their author. 

We have given quite enough to make the reader desire the posses- 
sion of the book. There is a large mass of notes and other matter of a 
most interesting kind, which we can do no more than refer the reader 
to. 

Of the numerous pieces of poetry interspersed, we can only give the 
following beautiful verses by Sir Henry Wotton :— 


“‘ How happy is he born and taught 

That serveth not another’s will? 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill? 
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Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death ; 
Untied unto the World by care 
Of publick fame, or private breath. 


This Man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hopes to rise, or fear to fall: 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet hath all.” 





A SECOND SERIES OF LAYS AND LEGENDS. 


BY WILLIAM J. THOMS, 


PREFACE, PROEM, OR WHAT-YOU-WILL. 


Tue time was, and that but a few years since, when some apology 
would have been required from the adventurous book-wights who pre- 
sumed to call the attention of the public to matters apparently so much 
beneath their dignity as Popular Lays and Legends. That time, how- 
ever, has passed away: we are, at least in this respect, somewhat wiser 
than our immediate predecessors; and both abroad and at home this 
important portion of the literature of the people has of late years not 
only contributed to the amusement of the general reader, but attracted 
the attention of the antiquary, and furnished employment to the 
historian and the philosopher. 

While the brothers Grimm, Ferdinand Wolf, Thiele, Bechstein, 
Pluquet, Le Roux de Lincy, and others on the Continent have collected 
and illustrated with abundant learning the legendary stores of their 
respective nations; in England, Crofton Croker, Keightley, and 
though last, not least, my lamented friend the late Edgar Taylor, have 
applied themselves with equal success to till the same rich field, and at” 
once amuse their readers, and illustrate that curious subject, the Philo- 
sophy of Popular Fictions. 

It was the good fortune of the writer of this paper, some years since, 
to wander in the same pleasant paths, culling some of those wild and 
richly varied blossoms which deck the fair fields of Romance. His 
adventures in the ‘‘ pleasant land of Faéry”’ he laid before the public 
from time to time, in a series of little tomes (‘‘ pet books” as L. E. L. 
kindly pronounced them), which, it is hoped, at least amused those 
who read them, while they repaid their author a hundred-fold for the 
labour spent in their production, by procuring him the friendship and 
esteem of many accomplished scholars. 

That series* having been interrupted before one tithe of my materials 





* Let me add, though only in a note, that one of the objects which induced me 
in the first instance to publish the ‘‘ Lays and Legends of Various Nations,’’ was 
the hope that I might thereby increase my materials for a work on the ‘ Traditions 
of England,’ for which I had been for some time, as I still am, collecting materials, 
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was exhausted, another is here commenced : and as the ground over 
which I now propose to ramble will be entirely new, I cannot but hope, 
that while I may retain all my old friends, I may, before I reach the 
end of our journey, add to the number many of those who at starting 
I can unfortunately only regard as strangers. 

And now, as a fitting Introduction to the Lays anp LEGENDS OF THE 
Cossacks, for a few words on the subject of that very peculiar race of 
people. 

The Cossacks are supposed, and with great probability, to derive 
their name either from the province of Kaschia, or from the word 
Kasak, which in Turkish signifies a robber, but in the Tartarian lan- 
guage a wandering but lightly-armed soldier. The Cossacks of the 
present day are obviously indebted for their handsome persons to the 
intermarriage of the tribe with women of the Circassian race. They 
are for the most part members of the Greek Church; but their 
internal government is entirely different from that of the other Rus- 
sians, and exclusively military—the choice of their chief or Hettman 
being, however, always subject to the approval of the Russian govern- 
ment. War is the business of their lives; and they are principally em- 
ployed upon the frontiers as a watch over, and a protection from, the 
neighbouring states. 

Their origin is supposed, with great probability, to date from the 
Polish war in the 14th century, when the wandering inhabitants of 
Little Russia settled on the eastern side of the Bug and the Dniester, 
and there erected dwellings and military strongholds, from whence 
they sallied forth on spoliatory excursions against their neighbours. 
The King Sigismund I]. awarded them a tract of country beyond the 
fall of the Dnieper, where they founded their principal city of Tscher- 
kask. Stephen Batori, in 1575, awarded them several privileges, 
divided them into pulks or companies, each under the command of a 
Hettman, and granted them the city of Trechimirow. Sigismund III. 
curtailed these privileges, and endeavoured to compel them to discon- 
tinue their predatory ravages, and to convert them to the Romish 
Church. The result was a long-continued war, which ended in their 
withdrawing themselves from the Polish government during the reign 
of John Casimir, and allying themselves, the one part with the Turks, 
the others with the Russians. Those who placed themselves under the 
protection of Russia rebelled in 1708 under Mazeppa, but were, how- 
ever, eventually subdued by Peter 1. The office of Hettman was abo- 
lished in 1722, but re-established in 1750. The Cossacks are divided 
into two classes,—those of Little Russia and those of the Don; the 





And though, in this cast-iron age, when railroads supply the place of seven-league 
boots, such relics of the ‘‘ good old times’’— 
‘‘ That most happy, happy season, 
Ere bright fancy bent to reason,’’— 
are fast disappearing, they are not yet (to speak in the language of George Robins), 
GONE. The communication, therefore, of any of these inedited traditions— 
—‘‘ quas ad ignem anicule 
Narrant puellis’’— 
will be esteemed by me as a personal favour. 
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former are by far the more civilized; the latter, who are descended 
from the Zaporagians, and in their chief settlements do not permit 
marriage, are styled Haidamakes by the Poles. In 1774, a portion 
of them connected themselves with the Tartars, but re-united them- 
selves with Russia in 1794—and what good service they did the state 
when Napoleon invaded that country, can never be forgotten. 

Such is a brief sketch of the people—who, possessing no written lite- 
rature, have still floating among them a vast body of traditions, in 
which the history of their origin, their prosperity and their decline, is 
undoubtedly contained, although interwoven with much that is mere 
fiction. If there ever were a nation to whom Sir John Malcolm’s ob- 
servation, that ‘‘ he who desires to be well acquainted with a people 
will not reject their Popular Stories or Local Superstitions,” would 
apply—it must surely do so to the Cossacks; and we ought therefore 
to be grateful to the Polish author, Michael Czarkowski, who has 
devoted his time and labour to collect the legends; and has moreover 
been contented, instead of decking them out with the decorations of 
style, and other artificial embellishments of a professed writer, to record 
them just as he heard them from the professed story tellers, in whose 
memories they have hitherto been preserved. 

I hope I shall be considered as acting rightly in following this ex- 
ample, and obeying the judicious directions of glorious old Chaucer. 


“Who so shall telle a tale after a man 
He moste reherse, as nighe as ever he can 
Everich word, if it be in his charge, 
All speke he never so rudely and so large ; 
Or elles he moste tellen his tale untrewe, 
Or feinen thinges, or finden wordes new. 


THE HILL OF THE THREE SISTERS. 


In the neighbourhood of the village of Haltschinjetz, not far from 
Berditschew ;* there rises a hill, the foot of which is traversed by several 
roads running in different directions; its summit is thickly covered 
with weeds and stunted briars—while in its bosom there are buried 
numerous relics of by-gone days. Many and varied are the traditions 
concerning it which have sprung from the teeming imagination of those 
whom business or amusement has induced to resort toit. The children 
of the neighbourhood, who at the time of the summer solstice go there in 
search of glow-worms, ofttimes see strange forms arise out of the under- 
wood, which gradually increase till they form one huge ball of fire, which 
then rolls slowly towards the village. The affrighted youngsters hide 
themselves as quickly as possible in the surrounding rushes, but as soon 
as the phantom fire becomes stationary, they rise on tip-toe, give the 
signal one to another, and burst forth into a loud shout. The flame 
gradually gets paler and paler, until at last it vanishes into air. The 
little victors return with merry steps back to their play place, when lo, a 
fresh troop of phantom fires arise from the earth, and, after following 





* Berditschew, a city in the Principality of Radzivill, seated on the river 
Giulopiat, containing 20,000 inhabitants, where the principal part of the commerce 
between Germany and the South of Russia is carried. 
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for awhile the astonished children, remain steadfast; at which 
taking fresh courage, they boldly attack the phantom and stamp it 
out. Thus they wile away the time in contests with the spirits, which 
furnish them, when they turn homeward, with materials for strange 
tales, which they do not fail to enrich with many wondrous imaginings. 
The good housewives of the neighbourhood whisper cautiously to one 
another hints about witches and sorcerers; but the men, on the 
contrary, when the hill and the mysterious fires are spoken of, pretend 
great ignorance upon the subject. None of them ever venture to 
ascend it after night-fall ; and the unhappy villager who is at that time 
compelled to pass its foot, finds his blood run cold, his hair stand on 
end, and his limbs trembling with a death-like chillness. 

In Haltschinjetz, the venerable Lewko was the only person who ever 
mounted the hill, for his hut lay close by; but he never conversed 
with any one respecting that unhallowed spot, or the phantoms which 
so frequently appeared there. 

Late one evening—it was the vigil of St. Michael—Lewko sate on 
the hill-top. Now his eyes were directed towards the village, now was 
his forehead almost buried in the earth—which he kept digging up 
with a stout staff, as though he would dig himself an entrance into the 
world below, and learn from what had passed away a knowledge of 
the future. A hollow wind sounded mournfully as it rattled through 
the withered grass, and he occasionally struck a few loud notes on the 
strings of his Balabaika,* which lay on the ground beside him; and 
the tones which he called forth sounded as though they would, by their 
divine harmony, uphold the seer in weaving his phantastic web. The 
clouds passed rapidly ; and as a goodly company of steel-clad knights 
passing by a spectator display to him a glittering helm, or a burnished 
spear shining through the dust which they stir up, so ever and anon 
did the beams of the moon or of some glittering star shine forth from 
the blackness which surrounded them, At the foot of the old man lay 
a milk-white greyhound, his hind legs closely drawn up, his fore legs 
stretched out before him; his serpent eyes rested on the earth; he 
stirred at every sound, and listened, half pricking up those ears which 
fell like silken hangings on each side of his graceful neck—then looked 
up into the face of his old master and wagged his tail. 

At length a cock was heard to crow the midnight hour at some 
neighbouring farm ;—at this sound, a dog in Haltschinjetz began to 
howl; so did a second, and a third, until the howling was heard to 
extend from the village all over the surrounding plain. 

Just then two riders on coal-black steeds sprang from a doorway as 
hastily as if they were in search of the head of the Khan of Tartary, 
or the treasures of the Grand Duke. The noise of their horses’ feet 
approached nearer to the old man; he listened, and heard a sound as 
though something had fallen to the ground. The greyhound started to 
his feet, and would have darted forward, but, being checked by a low 
whistle from the old man, stood stretching out his neck in the direction 
from which the sound proceeded. Lewko now saw two horses standing 





* Balabaika, an instrument of four strings, something like the ancient Theorbo, 
the tones of which are very agreeable. 
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at the cross road, and two men ascending the hill : he hallooed to them, 
and as they returned his cry, the echo spread far and wide around 
them. 

The men approached and exchanged greetings. ‘‘ Now, father 
Lewko,” said one, here we are, ‘‘ will you keep your promise ?”—‘‘ What 
is once promised,” answered Lewko, “‘ that must man fulfil. Butif ye 
would hear the tale, so must you needs believe it—for if the woman gets 
angry and mutters a curse against you,* woe befall you. It is an easy 
matter to raise the devil, but not so easy to escape from his clutches. 
But to my story. 

‘‘ In those happy days when Bohdanko led the Cossacks, and Poles, 
Tartars, and Zaporagians feasted together at the table of the Hettman 
in Trechtymirow—the city which King Stephen Batori bestowed upon 
the Cossack people,—in those happy days, when three mighty people 
combined to bridle the insolence of the border chieftains,—there was a 
farm at Kodenka—yonder, where you see that black alder tree, which 
belonged to the Dudar family,—the earthen dyke which surrounded 
it is not yet levelled.t There stood a hut, in which dwelt a woman 
whom they called Sukuricha. Some said she was a witch ; others called 
her a prophetess; for she healed diseases, dealt in charms, called down 
hail and rain, made rich lands barren, and scattered good luck with 
the one hand and misfortune with the other. 

“‘ Now Sukuricha had three daughters, sprightly and graceful as 
bleak, nimble and active as wild cats—the redness of their cheeks 
was like the moss-berry on the dazzling snow, when the sun shines 
bright. When they began to sing, the nightingale would listen to 
their songs, and when they were ended would try to warble forth the 
same sweet melody. If they moved their little feet in a measured 
dance, the very earth quivered with joy. Thus their days passed 
without care and without sorrow ; and all the youths of the neigh- 
bourhood flocked around them, like flies round honey. How blest was 
he who opened the dance with one of these fair ones !—did one of them 
but fasten a golden floweret in his bonnet, his good fortune seemed 
unbounded ; yet the hearts and affections of these maidens remained as 
free as the flight of the bird through the air. 

‘* One fine summer’s afternoon, they were seated in the house-porch, 
spinning and talking over the last Sunday’s dance, when they saw three 
horsemen riding by. The gate of the court-yard was open, and 
quick as an arrow, with a deer-like bound, a Cossack mounted on a 
horse of the desert sprang into the middle of it. The youngest 
of the sisters gazed upon the sunburnt face of the rider, and 
upon his waving Kolpak, (head-dress,) and her heart fluttered, 





* Literally, ‘‘ bespeaks you,’’ or brings down misfortune upon you by muttering 
charms. This belief is so deeply and firmly rooted throughout the whole of the 
Ukraine, that mothers are afraid to show their children, huntsmen their hounds, 
horsemen their horses, mechanics their work, to any stranger, from the fear that they 
may be ‘** spoken to.”’ 

+ In the Ukraine, every house, with the fields, &c. belonging to it, is separated 
from the others by an earthen dyke or wall—which is renewed or repaired every 
year—and supplies the place of the green hedgerow, which in England not only serves 
as the landmark, but adds so greatly to the beauty of the scenery. 
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and her cheeks grew as red as blood, even to her very ears. He 
was immediately followed by a Tartarian Mirza, whose horse seemed 
as if it were swimming—so easily and so gently did the beast lift its 
nimble feet over the earth. The second maiden beheld the black 
eyes of the Tartar, and his rich dress of silvery fur, and her heart beat 
violently in her trembling bosom, and she cast her eyes upon the ground. 
Close behind them rodea Pole, so skilfully that he made his good steed 
prance and beat the air with his fore legs so that his haunches rested on 
the ground—and the eldest of the sisters gazed upon his glittering arms, 
shining helm, and cheerful countenance, and her heart beat for very 
joy, and she bestowed a look of womanly love upon the smiler. 

** Now what could these maidensdo? Their mother was from home, 
and the rights of hospitality were claimed. The strangers were kindly 
invited to fasten up their steeds and enter the dwelling, where their 
skilful hostesses soon laid before them refreslhment—cream and pickled 
cucumbers. The behaviour of their guests was courteous in the extreme, 
and in each of them a thousand agreeable qualities were soon discovered. 
Coyness at first limited their conversation to brief questions, and answers 
just as brief—but this did not last long; the jest and the laugh went 
round, though oft there was no other cause for it, than some whimsical 
fancy of the minute; then followed gentle words, arrow-like glances 
of the eyes, and lastly an innocent kiss, stolen as it were in fun. It 
may readily be believed that they were in no hurry to resume their 
journey.—‘ You will travel more pleasantly in the cool of the evening,’ 
said the maidens—and one word from a pretty mouth is a command to 
a brave man. 

‘« The whole party indeed felt as delighted, as overjoyed, as though 
Paradise were their dwelling place—when suddenly, their joy was 
interrupted as it were by a thunderbolt by the return of Sukuricha. 
Not kindly did she welcome her guests; and as she stole a sidelong 
glance at the burning cheeks of her daughters, her eyes were as full 
of venom as those of an adder whose lurking place ts disturbed by 
man. The young men tarried but a little while ere they departed ; 
and as they journeyed on, they spake not a word, for sorrow weighed 
heavily upon their hearts, ‘and their thoughts were fixed on those ‘they 
had left behind them. The Cossack dreamed, probably for the first 
time in his life, of the joys and advantages of a married life,* and re- 
solved at the next gathering together of his people to lift up his voice 
and try whether he could not do away with the law forbidding mar- 


riage. The Tartars weighed against one another the doctrines of 


Christianity and of Mahomed the Prophet, and at last came to the 
conclusion that the followers of both bowed themselves before the 
same Supreme Creator, and that a difference of belief ought not to 
hinder the alliance of those who loved one another. The Pole wishe:! 
earnestly for equality of rank, regarded as a mere toy his family 
arms—a black raven on an azure field—went back to the time of 
Adam and Eve, and at last satisfied himself—‘ We are all children of 





* The laws of the Zaporagian Cossacks did not allow any of the tribe to marry, 
nor any woman to reside in the encampment, or within two miles of it. Any man 
desiring to marry must strike his name out of the register of the tribe. 
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the same parents, are all brethren: Nature has not made one better 
than another.” Busied with such childish fancies, they at length 
reached Berditschew—where they separated. They were never heard 
of more. 

‘‘ From this time forth, however, sorrow and lamentation filled the 
dwelling of Sukuricha. The chiding of the mother, the silent tears 
of her daughters, banished peace, which fled like the dove from a 
house in flames; the charms of the maidens withered like flowers in 
the frost of harvest. They died one after another, yet without dis- 
burdening their consciences; the churchyard was closed against 
them; the old woman buried them in this spot,—she raised a mound 
over their corses, and murmured over them unintelligible words of 
mystery. No flower, no garland, marked their graves, which remained 
as fresh as if they had been dug but yesterday, and waited for their 

rey. 
ee Six years passed in this way. Every night was old Sukuricha seen 
with her dishevelled hair hanging in tangled locks, her countenance so 
withered that the very bones seemed starting through her skin—making 
her circuit round the graves of her children—and at the very hour of 
midnight scattering grains of corn towards the South and towards the 
West: from the convulsive motion of her lips it was plain she mut- 
tered her incantations, yet no one dared venture near enough to hear 
what she said, or see exactly what she was engaged in. 

‘* Every thing on earth changes ;—now are nations at peace: now 
again are they at enmity. The alliance of the three nations had been 
rent as readily as the web of the spider. Hordes of Tartars, after 
having plundered Moscow, advanced towards Poland. The Diet re- 
solved upon a general levy; the Royal Decree was quickly published ; 
the nobles rose in arms; the whistle of the Hettman was heard ;* and 
his warlike people ranged themselves under his banner at the sound 
of the trumpet. They took the field. Fear and consternation led the 
way,—murder, fire, and desolation followed in their rear. 

‘* Was it mere accident, or the work of supernatural power, that the 
horde of Cossacks pitched their tents on the very spot where the Three 
Sisters were buried. Be it as it might—they had scarcely dismounted 
from their saddles, when a body of Hussars burst upon them. Hard 
was the fight, the blood of both was shed in abundance, yet could neither 
claim the victory. At that moment big with fate, the Cossack host 
rode into the field and levelled their lances against the Mussulmen. 
The Tartar horde fled like a cloud of dust towards Berditschew, in 
hopes of there crossing the river which flowed through the vale. 

‘‘ The battle field was strewed with the bodies of the dead, as a 
harvest field with the thick corn; yet neither party could boast of 
victory, since the leaders of the three were slain. Sukuricha alone— 
dressed as if she had been bidden to a wedding feast—showed herself 
at nightfall, and gazed without a sign of feeling upon the scene of 
carnage. When, however, she saw the leader of the Cossacks lying 





* When the Hettman of the Cossacks receives the royal command to assemble 
his troops, he appears in the front of his dwelling and whistles; the kettle-drums 
are immediately beaten, and the whole horde put themselves under arms. 
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dead upon the grave of her youngest daughter, and recognized him as 
one of their three guests, she burst into a wild laugh and spurned him 
contemptuously with her foot. Then discovering another of them in 
the Mirza of the Tartars, she seized the corpse by the hair of the head, 
clotted as it was with dust and corruption, and with infuriated hands 
dragged it to the grave of her second daughter, moistening the earth 
as she did so with the blood of the Mussulman. She then searched 
among the dead bodies of the Poles; and when she had found him 
who had been beloved by her eldest daughter, when he sprang on his 
well-trained steed into the court-yard of their dwelling place, she 
seized it in her withered claws, even as a hawk seizes a sparrow, and 
with nimble feet bore it, shaking and bending, for it was yet warm, 
over the heaps of dead, and threw it upon the grave where her first 
born was buried. Then ascending the hillock, she clapped her hands 
with the glee of a child whose wish has been fulfilled, and disappeared. 
Whether she sank into the earth, or vanished into the air, no one 
knows; but she was never more seen. One who had from a place of 
concealment watched her proceedings, as soon as he recovered from 
his fright, related what he had witnessed to the inhabitants of the 
village. Men and women assembled with spades and mattocks ; laid 
the bodies of the fallen, without distinction of nation, by those of 
their leaders; and raising a mound over them, named it the Grave of 
the Three Sisters.* 

‘¢ Years fled and returned no more; people died and none arose 
from the grave: yet the treasures of memory have been preserved 
from the days that are past, in the traditions of the people; and 
these are handed down as an heir-loom to each succeeding generation. 
He, however, who would glean the real truth from these stores, must 
gather it, as the minor gold, from the rubbish in which it is im- 
bedded. For as, in the course of years, the shafts which have been 
dug, fall in and bury the glittering metal under the earth of the mine, 
so does the memory of past events become confused and weakened 
by the influence of time. God, however, assists by unexpected means 
the endeavours of men; and the memory of that which it is His will 
should not be forgotten, endureth for ever. 

‘* We see that earthquakes ofttimes lay open rich mines; that an 
accident often discovers to the inquirer the best view of by-gone times 
in some legend of the people. So has it happened unto me. The 
ancient family of Sukuricha dwelt in our village, carefully concealing 
their descent. It was a time of mourning, pestilence was raging, 
and famine struck terror into the hearts of men. I was then a 
forester in the service of the late Bayda. Once, well do I remember 
it, we rode at midnight, past the Hill of the Three Sisters: the moon 
was hidden by the clouds, the wind howled, the horses snorted, fear 
penetrated my bones to the very marrow: I crossed myself and uttered 
a prayer. 

“‘ Instantly we perceived upon the summit of the Hill a super- 





* The story tellers of the Ukraine are very proud of their talents; and by way 
of showing their skill and wisdom, are fond of introducing, by way of ornament, 
moral sentiments and reflections at the commencement and close of their narratives. 
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natural being; I would have fled, but Bayda galloped his horse to 
the hill-top, and mine followed, sore against my will. By degrees my 
courage returned—lI recognized a human form—it was a maiden of 
Haltschinjetz, of the race of Sukuricha. Beside her lay a shovel, 
and a black cock whose feet were tied together. She was busied 
gathering into a bag parti-coloured seeds, like grains of millet.* The 
maiden was not alarmed, she did not turn pale, but bade us sit down, 
and related unto us what I have just told you, first adjuring us by the 
salvation of our forefathers not to mention the fact—or relate what 
we had witnessed upon the Hill—until half a century should have 
passed away. She then went with us into Haltschinjetz—and having 
bestrode the shovel like a horse, rode round the village, strewing the 
seeds on both sides of her, while the black cock crowed mournfully. 
She made the circuit of every house except two. Wonderful to relate, 
the pestilence destroyed the people of the surrounding villages—yet 
in ours no one died but the inhabitants of the two cottages which she 
had thus distinguished. 

“‘ This day the fifty years are completed. I have kept my word; 
and am now master of my tongue.” Thus spake old Lewko, and 
then with his two companions returned to the village. 





“ICH DIEN!” 
BY LEWIS WAY, ESQ. 


Ir was at Cressy’s bloody fight, 
Where England’s banner proudly flew ; 
That Edward, with his arm of might, 
The monarch of Bohemia slew. 


Then kneeling on the sanguine field, 
He seized the crest his valour gained ; 
And took the motto for his shield, 
By England’s princely heir retained. 


And if, perchance, in coming years, 
The din of war again should rise; 
And England, scorning coward fears, 
Exalts her standard to the skies; 


Then may our Prince defend the land— 
Our Altar—and the Throne preserve, 
Remembering whose unconquered hand, 
Bestowed his battle cry—‘‘ I serve !” 





* When the cholera committed such fearful ravages in Russia in the year 1830, 
the inhabitants of Haltschinjetz and its neighbourhood escaped the visitation. 
According to their superstitious belief—the approach of the pestilence was preceded 
by a female figure, pale as death, seated in a carriage drawn by six horses, and 
preceded by riders in all sorts of uncouth forms; and who, as she went, scattered 
seeds of corn to the right and left. 
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CHAPTERS ON WINE. 
BY CYRUS REDDING, 


Present.—Captain Seymour, Dean Skipwater, Doctor ‘ Fuscus, 
M. Egrappé, and Professor Laubenheim. Time—After Dinner, 
Dessert placing on the Table. 


The Dean, Captain Seymour, &c.—Professor, you are our chair- 
man, duly elected ; put on your robe of office.* 

Professor. 1 swear nolo episcopari. 

Dean. Then all must be conscientiously right, and you are ensconced 
without the cast of die, you are the chosen— 


—Quem Venus arbitrum, 
Dicet bibendi.t 


Professor. Just place the wine before me,—to the left, with the 
bottle, —Captain Seymour, “‘ the Captain ”’ in seven Falernians ! 

Captain. What are they ? 

Doctor. Seven glasses of wine to meet the letters of his name, after 
the mode of the Romans. Read Martial to Somnus; a most excellent 
custom, Sir, far superior to modern toasting. 

Captain. You may well say that, Doctor, for it gives seven bumpers 
for one. 

Professor. We have improved much upon the ancients in drinking 
our wine without water. They could afford to swallow seven bumpers, 
six parts water and one of wine. 

Doctor. I do not know that, Mr. Professor—the wine of antiquity 
might have been proportionably potent; the vines grew more powerful 
fruit than in our time; the sun was younger. 

Professor. I do not like that diluting, attenuating system—it makes 
the wine a complete anatomy. Hesiod’s three parts of water to one 
of wine is meagre work. Some one says, but I do not recollect if he 
says truth, that Plutarch affixed his allowance of water after the 
musical scale. To the three chords in music he matched mixtures or 
quantities of water. Thus, three parts water and two of wine gave the 
fifth ; one part water and two wine, the octave; and three of wine and 
one of water the fourth. 

Captain. Just as we do at sea in three water grog,—a badcustom; I 
always suspected it came from the ancients. 

Doctor. A mistake, Captain; the ancients were capable of instruct- 
ing us inevery thing. Their wine was stronger than the weak vintages 
‘< of these degenerate days” concentrated. Facts are facts, Sir. 

Captain. But they are not facts till they are proved, I take it, or 
we are all abroad upon a wind. I will not believe in the Flying 
Dutchman unless I see him. 

Doctor. Is not every word of Homer proved, Sir, over and over 
again. The blind Meonides, the sire of Epic Verse, who lived three 


* Vestis convivialis. + Hor. Car, IT. 
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thousand years ago, we cannot see him, but he is accepted on good 
authority. He is earthly omniscience : we find all things or traces of 
them in Homer, from a potter’s wheel to a steam-engine, Sir. Doubt 
your Bible, Sir, 

Professor. 1 wish, Doctor, you were less testy, that your discretion 
and temper were equal to your oinographical accomplishments. Some 
persons have advanced, that Solomon, King of Israel, wrote both the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and— 

Doctor. Blasphemy, Sir. Did the late Sir William Curtis write the 
Letters of Junius? Some one said he did. I mean no disparagement 
to the royal poet of the Canticles. Really, Mr. Professor, such things 
are hardly compatible with the sober gravity of scholars, and the 
respect due to the manes of departed genius. 

Captain. Gravity over a bottle! Steadiness in a topsail-sheet 
block lying to! 

Professor. We will not get warm on the point. The love of anti- 
quity is sometimes a disease, but oftener a solace. It is graved upon 
the human heart, intertwined with our natures ; and if some of us go 
too far in our excess of it, it is no vice—the right to joke upon such a 
foible reserved notwithstanding. It is not less a pleasure than a duty 
to pour over the memory of the authors of antiquity the milk and wine 
of generous souls. What generations of men have their works en- 
livened ! how many hours of listlessness have they beguiled ! how many 
on the couch of declining health, even in sickness and pain, have they 
not lulled into forgetfulness of their ills! It is the greatest attribute of 
humanity thus to confer benefits on posterity; there is nothing else 
resembling it in the history of our mortality. Kings die, and all but 
their names are forgotten before their bodies decay; heroes scarcely 
live with the memory of their butcheries, and what long-drawn gene- 
rations bless them? Yet how many eyes, dim in death, has Horace 
delighted ; and for how many ages to come will Shakspere cheer the 
human heart ?—[ Monsieur Egrappé breaks his glass by accident.|— 
Here is a clean glass, M. Egrappe. 

Egrappé. 1 tank you, Sare. 

Doctor. Here is the port, Sir. 

Egrappé. I take none of de port, je vous remercie, nor of de claret, 
for it be none of de veritable Bordeaux. 

Professor. We think it excellent, Monsieur; cool and good after 
the port. 

Egrappé. All good for you, Sare. It make you hot Anglaise esto- 
mach hiss, hiss, comme one fire-iron in de vater. Mine estomac is no 
red fire; de claret be aigre for me, dat all, very good for you, Sare. I 
take oder vine of mine own country; de claret be not sound, but it 
cool var well. For me dat vine be de vine of one dog of Bretagne. 

Dean. What dog, Monsieur Egrappe? that is new to me. 

Egrappé. You n’entends, Sare? Vy I mean de dog—pardon mine 
Anglais, s’il vous plait, vat eat vonce a bunch of de grape of Rennes in 
Bretagne ; passing dat way, all de grape dere be vat you call sour. 
One long time, more den one year, after de dog pass into Bretagne 


again, he was found by his master barking all day at de vinestock. 
VOL. XCVI. K 
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He well remember de pain he got from dat vinestock in de abdomen— 
pauvre béte! ; 

Professor. Notamiss. I know where that came from, Egrappe ; but 
we have here some exquisite Burgundy, right Pomard. Push it about, 
remember the Spanish—wine kept spoils, or ‘‘ kept all night, it is not 
worth a mite”— vino trasnochado no vale un cornado. 

Egrappé. De true Hispaniole—tank you, Sare; dis vine have excel- 
lent bouquet—dis be good, de veritable Cote d’or. 

Dean. Excellent, indeed. I love the classics; but I also love your 
modern country wine, Monsieur, better than the wine of imagination. 
Yours is the land of the vine, after all. 1 honour it for its wine and its 
excellent cookery too. I am only sorry yours is not the true religion. 
Were it so, I should esteem you all as brethren. 

Egrappé. I am not sorry, Sare, about your religion at all, and I do 
call your countrymen my broders. 

Professor. Excellent wine, indeed—it might make a clown speak 
Latin. 

Captain. Are you serious, Professor—I will drink nothing else, 
then,—I want to learn Latin. ' 

Professor. No, no, my friend, I was thinking of good old Chaucer, 
who says :— 

“ And when that he well drunken had the win, 
There would be spoken no word but Latin.” 


Dean. Noble wine !—it should be drunk at Queen's College out of 
the horn.* It is worthy a college wassail of the olden time. 

Professor. There, Mr. Dean, I differ with you—I think it would 
drink best out of a glass, thin as a cobweb, with a hair of crystal or a 
gossamer thread for a stem. All such ethereal wine should be accom- 
panied by ethereal conversation; we should discuss Ariels, sylphs, sun- 
beams, the weaving garments of rainbows, balloons, stars, while reposin 
upon roses fanned by Zephyrs, listening to soft music. All should be 
airiness and spirituality. With port we may discuss a London fog in 
November very well; but with such wine as this, it would be rank 
heresy to every oinographical sensation and precept. 

Doctor. By Galen, that’s good. I'll buy some glasses thin as soap 
bubbles—that’s poetical, and in good keeping, Mr. Professor. 

Professor. Such wine fills one to the sensorium with hospitality— 
one could make happy and cheerful the most vinegar faced rascal that 
ever hoarded his yellow dirt in Change Alley. I say make cheerful, 
not inebriate. I had a dream once, but it was “‘ all a dream.” I had 
drunk a few glasses of most nectarean Volnay, and dozing in my chair 
I had a vision of Agrigentum in the days of its glory, where all the 
citizens had ‘*‘ red cherubinnes faces."” There I saw such festivity, such 
hospitality, eating as if the citizens had not an hour to live, drinking 
as if Etna was in their stomachs, dancing as if they were mocking the 
ocean tempest with their heads. Old Plato was looking on in medi- 





* They have a noted horn at Queen’s some centuries old, out of which they 
drink upon important occasions. What Oxford man does not know Queen’s 
College Horn ? 
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tative soberness, but even he would laugh out loud at intervals. Over 
all was the blue Sicilian sky, spotless as the robe of innocence. The 
thin air of the elevated spot made me feel buoyant as a feather. The 
gout was gone. The noble temples, now melancholy ruins, stood out 
in all their majesty and grandeur, backed by the purest of seas and 
skies. Around them were the garlanded beauties of Greece, fit for the 
goddesses of her poets; youths of noble mien, warriors, and priests 
were there, dancing, banquetting, or looking on. All were excited ; 
all seemed to be in some region of the midway air. I was invited by 
a sandalled brunette, with eyes dark as death, and a smile like a burst 
of spring sunshine, to join the dance of the citizens, being a stranger. 
I felt my heart beat quick, my spirits rise, my muscles swell, my limbs 
miraculously endowed with pristine vigour; the agility of my youth had 
returned, the morning of life come back upon me,—I made a step in the 
dance 

Egrappé. Vell, Professor, vy stop? 

Professor. Nature fails me—she sinks at the recollection !—I made 
one step in the dance, and crash !|———-———I was broad awake, a basin 
of aon which had been just placed before me had fallen on the floor, 
and I was in my dressing gown, mortality upon me again, and Bac- 
chanalian Agrigentum where it was, and as it was before, or now, or 
in the time of the “‘ first bald Cesar,” for me. 

Doctor. You paid dear for your whistle, then, as Franklin said, and 
gotin exchange for your vision a stomach as empty as an emetic would 
have left it. My ideas of antiquity never make me rob my stomach. 

Eyrappé. Dat I do believe, Sare, but say no more of de physic. Dis 
Pomard is de better of all de physic in de vorid. 0 it be de “ vine of 
forty girths,” de strong elastic vine dat must have forty hoops to gird 
de barrel, it kick so to get out. ‘‘O de fragrant odor of vine! how 
much more sparkling, warming, cheering, celestial, and delicious it is 
than tea!” 

Professor. The Gaul waxes as eloquent as Massillon or Saurin in 
their sermons. Wine has made him let out his love for wine. ‘ El 
vino no trae trages ni de pono ni de lino ;’’ wine lays all bare, and keeps 
no secrets. This is a maxim in oinography, as old as Noah and the 
deluge. Who knows whether the science of wine making may not be 
antediluvian or even pre-adamitish ? 

Egrappé. You are de Sancho of vine proverb, Mr. Professor. I 
should like for to know if dere be von vine in de moon—if de man in 
de moon be a vinedresser. I wish I had von telescope dat voud tell. 

Dean. An odd fancy, Monsieur Egrappé. 

Egrappé. Vy, if dere be not, it prove my country better den de 
moon, dat be all, Mr. Dean; and den you nor I no live dere where no 
vine grow—dat no lie, Sare! 

Professor. Dr. Percy tells us, in one of the old ballads he has pre- 
served, that— 


‘** The man in the moon drinks claret, 
Eats powdered beef, turnip, and carrot, 
But a cup of good Malaga sack, 

Will fire the bush at his back!” 


This seems relevant to the subject. 
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Doctor. The Germans, whose hock is superlative, say they have 
seen fortifications in the moon. Is that likely to be true, think you, 
Mr. Professor ? 

Professor. Fudge, worse than Kant’s transcendentalisms ! See fortifi- 
cations in the moon !—no, nor twentyfications either, with the best 
glasses they have, and a tube as long again as the water pipes of 
Oxford-street. 

Seymour. I find, Doctor, you do not understand taking observations, 
or you would hardly have been so moonstricken as to think of seeing 
a ten-gun battery there. I had rather take your taste in wine. 

Professor. There, Captain, you come down supernaculum *—the 
Doctor knows better the difference between acetous fermentation and 
barrel qualification—‘‘ the cask his study, tasting is his book.” I 
will answer for it he beats the wine-tasters of Cervantes. 

Seymour. Who were they, Professor? Nibcheese pursers, I will 
swear. 

Professor. They were pursers of La Mancha, then, men so well 
versed in tasting wine, that if a sample were presented to them out of 
a hogshead, they knew at once the growth, quality, and endurance, 
One tasted the wine with the tip of the tongue, the other only 
put it to his nose. The first said the wine tasted of iron, the second 
that it had a twang of goat’s leather. The owner protested the pipe 
was clean, and the contents unmixed with any thing that could give 
the taste of iron or smell of goat’s leather. The tasters stuck to their 
judgment. The wine was sold, and when the pipe was emptied and 
came to be cleaned, they found in it a small key, to which a very little 
bit of leather was attached ! 

Dean. Excellent! How they would have detected the cause of the 
superior flavour of the wine in the cask, which Captain Marryat speaks 
of in his ‘‘ Tales of a Pacha,” as containing a dead cooper, when they 
came to clean it after the wine was drunk off. 

Egrappé. Fi donc, Professor! you make me waste de Pomard from 
my gorge—dat badinage have too much of de haut gout for de table 
of dinnare. 

Dean, To return to Cervantes ; some one was praising Jervis’s Don 
Quixotte the other day, at Smollet’s expense, for the way in which 
Sancho Panza expresses his love of wine, as there rendered. The 
apostrophe is really in Smollet, ‘‘ Ah the whoreson? how Catholic 
itis!” 

Seymour. What a rascally papist ! 

Dean. No, no, Captain ; ‘* catholic” means here ‘‘ loving,” nothing 
more—it has no reference to the faith that is opposed to our Church. 

Egrappé. 1 am sorry, Mr. Dean, you speak so little times, you tell 
us much what is good. 

Seymour. Much more, my dear John Crappo, by and by, after our 
friend’s courage is screwed up; he will be ready for a forlorn hope. 

Professor. Right; our friend is a great wag of a grave ruddy 





* Super naculum, or down upon the nail. 
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countenance, and a most excellent understanding, when, as a pious 
divine of the olden time has it, 


——“‘‘in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur,”’ 


or Bacchus becomes * his bosom’s lord.” 

Doctor. Bishops and deacons improved much since the apostolic 
times. Then deacons were forbidden to use much wine, (otvoc wéAve,) 
and the bishops were not permitted to sit over it, (xdporvor,) which 
passage dignitaries since, as old Mapes proves, do not construe ex- 
clusively. They will not allow that in the matter of abstaining from 
wine, “‘ a saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn,” and— 

Dean. Spare my feelings, Doctor, as Lord Ellenborough said to 
Hone. Let us not argue so nice a point; for if you beat me in argu- 
ment I lose a heavy stake ; besides, there is the precedent of ‘‘ a little 
wine for the stomach’s sake ;”—now this is clear, that the quantity 
which will be a cordial for one stomach will be a very little in another 
that nature has fitted with a thicker lining. 

Doctor. It was merely a gentle allusion to the early and forgotten 
customs of the church, Mr. Dean,—a reference to Timothy—a clearing 
up of the text as it referred to recent six hour soakings. 

Professor. Well, well, ‘‘ Mihi est prepositum in taberna mori,”* 
does seem an innovation in the mouth even of an Oxford saint. By 
the by, that reminds me of a stanza I met with in a newspaper some 
years ago, which I suspect to be Leigh Hunt’s; it also refers to Mapes 
most quaintly and ingeniously, or to some pillar alike of oinographical 
and clerical orthodoxy— 


‘* Mysterious and prophetic truths 
I never could unfold ’em, 
Without a flagon of good ale 
And a slice of cold ham.”’ 


Seymour. That’s the fellow for my chaplain when I have a first- 
rate; he is a person of the right trim; a man of this sort should dine 
in my cabin three times a week, and be excused service on Sundays. 

Professor. Enough on such a subject, ‘* Hal, if thou lovest me.” 
We must not annoy the feelings of our excellent friend, who is worthy, 
from his knowledge, of having on his tomb the Bishop of Avila’s 
epitaph :— 

“ Hic stupor est mundi, qui scibile discutit omnes.” + 


Doctor, That might not refer to his reading on wines; it might 
only be a compliment; I should like to know whether his opinions on 
the wines of the Ceesars were tenable; whether he had formed just 
inferences from the truths respecting them handed down so sacredly 
by the poets of antiquity. 

Professor. Fill my glass with wine of the nineteenth century. 
Pitch and rosin drugged the old wines, and a hundred other sub- 
stances to stimulate the stomach. One glass must have been a dose 





* ‘<T desire to end my days in a tavern, drinking.’’— Mapes. 
+ Here lies the world’s wonder, one who knew everything. 
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fora modern. Even the Persians to this day drug and mix their wine 


to produce ebriety more speedily. Shame to the land of Hafiz, and 
the rich grape of Kismish! 


Doctor. 1 don’t know that, Sir, Homer— 

Professor. Solomon, as I have before said, is thought by some to 
have written the Iliad and Odyssey—by some divers into antiquity, 
too — and if so, the wine there described must have beena Hebrew 
medley after all. Ulysses used to lock up his wine from his house- 
hold, perhaps with one of Bramah’s patent locks! There is this in 
favour of the theory,—that Solomon was more likely to have seen a 
lock than Homer. The Chinese might have had locks, then, and the 
ships from Ophir brought them to the Hebrew king. Now, if there 
were ever a hero called Ulysses— 

Doctor. Sir, Sir, you doubt, Sir! Sir, I would have you to— 

Professor. Hear me first, and strike afterwards, Doctor. If there 
were ever a hero called Ulysses out of the imagination of the noble old 
Meonides, giving away Solomon, Doctor, as the theory concerning 


_ him so affects you, that same Ulysses must have been very like a 
North American Indian, without his honest boldness, his scorn of 


cunning. Homer’s heroes killed their own pigs, and knew of no cook- 
ing but plain roast. Both are much alike in their knowledge of the 
culinary and useful arts, and in the quantity, variety, and taste dis- 
played in their mansions, goods and chattels. Aboriginal Jonathan, too, 
has the advantage in loftiness of character. Tecumseh or Logan need not 
dread comparison with Ulysses. Ido not think Solomon wrote the 
Odyssey, because Ulysses has but one wife, and Solomon had a thou- 
sand, unless, being so encumbered, he was describing a Utopia of his 
imagination. Ulysses could trust his rib with a secret, in the know- 
ledge where he kept his hoards of sweet wine.* I imagine dry 
wine and rosin powder were a later invention. 

Doctor. Positively, Sir, you have no respect for antiquity, and you 
are hypercritical. Time changes the qualities of things. It is evident 
the ancients grew better wine than ours from high vines, while we are 
constrained to train our degenerate crops near the ground. We can- 
not make wine from such noble vines now, because time has exhausted 
the solar heat, and the virtues of a decaying world,—the ancients 
were much nearer the creation. 

Professor. | am an unbeliever still, Doctor. I think the sun as 
warm as it was in the days of Hesiod. I believe that the dry wines 
of the Romans particularly were of very poor quality, from being 
grown on vines too wild and overloaded; and then all the trash flung 
into them originated at first in their efforts to make them keep. Pitch, 
assafcetida, sea-water, rosin, tar, bitumen, myrrh, aloes, gums, pepper, 
poppies, wormwood, spikenard, milk, chalk, salt, cassia, cypress, 
bitter almonds, smoking, boiling, baking, and stewing, were at first 
preservations or disguises of the real wine, to make it keep a dozen 
or two of years. Let us contrast this gallimaufry with the rich 





* See the Odyssey of Homer. 
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Burgundy or Lafitte. Poor Polyphemus! no wonder his head could 
not stand a dose of the wine with which he was plied by Ulysses.* 

Egrappé. Dat Polyphemus affair was ver shallow ting—von mala- 
droit—ver clumsy, he lose his eye like von Tom Fou, I tink. 

Professor. I judge of the goods by the mode of manufacture, as I 
cannot get a sample of them. The sweet wines of the ancients were 
in every way equal to our own, for they were made of ripe grapes, 
dried somewhat after gathering.+ The mode of treating them was 
simple, and the saccharine principle was powerful enough to make 
them keep a long time in a wholesome state. The dry wines of the 
ancients, as well as of the moderns, were not so easily qualified with 
a power of endurance. To prevent acidity, recourse was had to all 
sorts of abominable mixtures. That they soon made those sick who 
took them in any quantity, is evident. Augustus could go no further 
than a pint with impunity. 

Doctor. Infidelity is inundating the land ; infidelity in every thing 
besides religion. We are now-a-days to believe only what we can 
carry home to a blind conviction. We are only allowed to swear to 
what we behold. Is Homer not to be credited? Is Virgil heterodox ? 
Is Horace a writer of falsehoods or exaggerations? Shame to the 
children of our fathers ! 

Professor. You would swear by the poets, Doctor, those flighty 
gentry, who never embellish their works by metaphor, hyperbole, 
synecdoche,—who never colour, exaggerate, turn, twist, invert, invent, 
perplex, ravel, unravel, unite, disjoin,—in short, poetize just as suits 
theirfancy. I won’t swear by a poet—no, not by Homer of the Greeks, 
nor Virgil of the Romans. They do not want me to swallow for truth 
all their beautiful imaginings. 

Doctor. Really, Professor, you provoke me; you will not listen to 
reason, to well-founded deductions from immortal authorities in matters 
of vinography. 

Professor. Reason, Doctor, about spoiling wine and sea-water, both 
good in their own way. Why, we shall soon have the sickly-looking 
imps of fashion at Long’s calling for a glass of hock and Brighton 
beach ; port and St. George’s Channel; sherry and the Nore. Soon 
the cry at the Clubs will be for claret and the gulf stream, or Madeira 
and the ocean half-and-half. How will this agree with the appre- 
hension of cholera ? 

Doctor. It was only to make their wines endurable that these 
things were mingled in small quantities with the wines of the ancients. 

Egrappé. I do tink dat make de vine not endurable at all, Sare. 
Why champaign and salt vater vould turn my gizzard. 

Professor. Stomach, M. Egrappe. 

Egrappé. Mine’s estomac den—O de bouquet, de aroma, all vould 
be gone away vid dis drink of de fishes—all de vine vould be plat 
and event. De water of de vale fish—de vater of de street what run! 
Sacre. 


Doctor. | am not to be moved by ridicule, gentlemen. Neme- 





* Dropt his huge head, and snoring lay supine.—Od. 
+ Columella, from Mago of Carthage. 
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judicial in keeping wine sound and improving its flavour. 
Professor. But you will allow the purity of the wine must have 
: | been destroyed when the variety of condiments in a sea pie was nothing 
Pe to that in the Roman product. 
a Doctor. Not at all, the wine was there st:'l, Sir. 
Egrappé. So is de vater what I puddle and you no trink, Doctare. 
; Doctor. Tush, Sir, you know nothing of the subject. 
he Egrappé. May be, 1 do not vant to know what is of taste so outre. 
: I should die to trink de vine Massic, and Alban, Maronean, and 
Coan. I should die, and my epitaph should written be by you, 
Doctare— 


i 
x 
i , turican pitch, cleansed and boiled in salt water, might not be so pre- 


“* Here a wine critic inhumed do I lie, 
Choked dead with the wine of antiquity.” 
Professor. Your end that way, Monsieur, would have been a hard 
struggle—you would have had an unreasonable throat, to swallow it 
and expect to keep in life. To change the subject, epitaphs and wine 





: have been often united in tolerably congruous union—witness that at 
Sienna— 
ie ” vino consperge sepulchrum 
a Et calice poto, care viator abi 
Bi i Valete potatores.” 


Doctor. Ay, in the way of libation, a classical thought. Wine was 
poured on the ashes, at the funeral pile of the ancients, with an 
“Ave! Vale!” to extinguish the living embers. 

Professor. Not in the Sienna epitaph, Doctor; that was to warm 
the alabaster, to purple the snowy whiteness of the marble, and carry a 
ae savour to the bones below. The whole epitaph I thus render :— 


** Vina debent vitam, mortem mihi vina dedere 
Sobrius amorem non potui, 
Ossa morum situnt. Vino consperge sepulchrum 
Et calice poto, care viator abi 
Valete potatores. 
“* Wine gave the breath, 
Wine gave the death, 
To him whose bones lie here ; 
His thirsty soul 
Ne’er left the bowl, 
Till day broke bright and clear. 
O, from these stones, 
His arid bones 
Beseech an irrigation ; 
Pour them a cup,— 
Then drink one up, 
As a farewell libation.” 
| Doctor. Artemisia swallowed her husband’s ashes in wine—she was 
no Ephesian widow, nor, like the dame in Zadig, did she cut off her 
dead husband’s nose to heal a lover’s wound; such examples of 
conjugal affection only belong to antiquity. 
Professor. She made the ashes an excuse for the wine, I imagine. 
Caria to be sure was almost a Persian country; but perhaps a lady’s 
drinking wine there was scrutinized as severely as in Rome, where hus- 


«piggies: 
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bands kissed their wives on coming home, only to discover if they had 
been slily drinking—such was the origin of kissing in Rome! 

Dean. Who was he that killed his wife because he found her drink- 
ing out of his cask ? 

Professor. Equatius Metellus: and the law acquitted him, too. 
A drunken woman in Rome was deprived of her dower. The 
were less nice in the North of Europe, where knights and fair ladies 
are painted so much above humanity in many things. In the ballad 
of Sir Gawine we find the lady lamenting :— 

‘What when gay ladies go with their lords 
To drink the ale and wine, 
Alas, then I must hide myseif, 
I must not go with mine.” 

Doctor. A proof from your own authority of the superior virtues of 
the ancient ladies, Mr. Professor. 

Egrappé. No, my dear Doctare, because de vine of de lady of Sir 
Gawine vas not de vine of antiquity, which must have made de lady 
sentir mauvais—vat husband do love assafcetida ? 

Doctor. Phoo! 

Professor. It is hard to judge between you, gentlemen, unless one 
had a reverse telescope of eighteen hundred years power. 

Egrappé. Dat only peep on de Cesar Auguste orso. I tink it must 
be longer den dat—it must be telescope of two tousand horse power— 
I do mean years power. 

Doctor. Ay, asses’ ears, M. Egrappe. 

Egrappé. 1 do forgive you, Doctare, you are so much of de cap- 
sicum. 

Professor. To return to Epitaphs oinographical. The ancients repre- 
sented vines springing from the graves of those who were held in high 
estimation,and the reverse with those whom they despised, as is seen in 
the verse of the Greek Anthology on Hyponax— 


“Thy grave no purple clusters rise to grace ;”’ 
in the lines on Anacreon— 


*‘ And fragrant wine flow joyous from his grave.” 
Again, from the Anthology we touch libations :— 


“* Now let me revel while I may, 
The wine that o’er my grave is shed 
Mixes with earth, and turns to clay, 
No honours can delight the dead.” 


Then there is the Epitaph on Rabelais :— 


“‘ Somnus et ingluvies, Bacchusque, Venusque, Jocusque, 
Numina dum vixi greta fuere mihi 
Cetera quis nescit ?” 


The rest has no allusion to oinographical predilections. 
Dean. It is good though— 


« Fuit ars mihi cura medendi, 
Maxima ridendi, sed mihi cura fuit. 
Tu quoque non lacrymes, sed risam solve viator, 
Si gratus, nostris manibus esse velis !” 
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Egrappé. I do not understand, M. Professor. 


Professor. 1 will translate it—a pencil, (writes,) there, presto! It 
is done. 


“« Eating and sleeping, loving, joking, quaffing, 
Where when alive the things me most inviting, 
If all you’d know, I physic did delight in, 
But more delighted in the art of laughing; 
No tears then, traveller !—Give me laughter’s flashes, 
If you’d bring comfort to my dust and ashes !” 


Dean. Aye, Mr. Professor, that is indeed Rabelaisque ! 
Egrappé. What, Sare, you spake again, comme il faut! I tink de 
parsons do all love Rabelais. 


Professor. They do, M. Egrappe, because their motto is in ac- 
cordance. 


“© Lifeless is he who neither drinks nor dines, 
We love delicious meats and sparkling wines.”* 


Come, Dean, a glass. Iam “lord of the ascendant” for the even- 
ing—here is your cloth. Drink off your glass. 


** Remplis ton verre vuide ! 
Vuide ton verre plein ! 
Je ne puis souffrir dans ta main, 
Un verre ni vuide ni plein !” 


Dean. That is old French; it is my turn to construe. 
** Fill brimming thy empty glass, 
Swallow the bumper up ; 


I will never suffer thy turn to pass 
With a full or an empty cup!” 


Professor. Excellent for an impromptu translation. When I was 


‘at Oxford, in ————— College, we used to puzzle each other with 


construing ‘‘ down upon the gad,” as Shakspere has it. It was not 
often that good things were produced. As Johnson would have said,— 
‘* Because, Sir, the velocity of the consideration is too much accele- 
rated by the necessity for momentary production, and the required 
deliberation which would insure excellence is from the nature of the 
thing impossible.” 

Dean. They were pleasant times, notwithstanding. . 

Professor. They were very dear, Dean, and hallowed be their 
memory. We just kept our brains from dryness and brightened our 
ideas with claret. After ‘‘ pudding that might have pleased a Dean,” 
we had books with our bottle—-poetry enlivened us. We just coloured 
with a rosy blush the thoughts that flowed freely forth in all their 
sharpness and all their freshness. The brave old ancients cheered us, 
yet very rarely did we overstep the modesty of a sober bottle. We 
kindled up the literature of the olden time ; travelled from Egypt to 
Greece, from Greece to Rome, and Rome to England. We reviewed the 
conquerors of Rome and of India. We revelled in Chaucer, and 
joked with the wits of Queen Anne’s time. Such pleasures come 





* Qui non ccenat et ungitur tabulle 
Hic vere mihi mortuis videtur. 
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back upon us in after life, Mr. Dean, and their memory we love the 
more because we love in vain. We were merry men then, and “heard 
the chimes at midnight.” Oh, it makes my thoughts put on mourning 
very frequently. 

Egrappé. Dat no cause for melancholique, M. Professor. Dere is 
no good to look for vat cannot be again, since we have it once; ve have 
oder ting now to cry for by and by. Keep de present, leave love 
making and put on spectacles with a good grace. Some dog have his 
day to-day, some yesterday, some to-morrow. 

Professor. You Frenchmen are always gay—you never think much 
about any thing. 

Egrappé. Very good—La Place not tink—Condillac, Legrange, 
Montesquieu, not tink at all! De duck not swim! Ve do tink ver 
much, M. Professor; and if we get sad and no help for it, ve say ver 
often good by to dis life. 

Professor. But the Almighty has set his canon against self-murder. 

Egrappé. 1 did not say ve should kill vonself. 

Professor. You do not defend self-murder?—it is well, M. Egrappe. 
Oh, it is a serious thing to leap into the gloom of futurity—to fling one- 
self into an abyss, black with its unsounded depth—into a shoreless 
sea—into the j ae dow of a self-willed grave! Some may say that is 
permitted which is not forbidden, but no law forbids my burning off 
my right hand, because laws are only enacted to meet probabilities. 
The legislation of conscience has no statute against what conscience 
never expects in the course of nature. Let us not speak of the fate of 
the suicide beyond the grave,—that is with his Creator,—but we shall 
do well not to uphold it. They who dare no longer the ills of life, 
may find some doom from which no second suicide will deliver them. 
Let us dare all the ills of life, M. Egrappé. My compatriots were once 
the censured of yours for the act, now you turn the tables upon us. 

Egrappé. Dat is true, Sare; it is one odd ting in antipathy of cha- 
racter, dat is all dat ve can say of it. 

Doctor. Few men who love wine kill themselves; it is because it 
kills their melancholy, I suppose! 

Professor. A bad argument in favour of the bibulous, Doctor. 
Drunkards are the most complete of self-destroyers, the most sure 
self-murderers, the sign-posts of suicide, walking reflections of self- 
inflicted death. They take time, care, deliberation in the act. Your 
pistoller, like the man leaping from the Monument, and altering his 
mind half-way down,—he cannot avert the consequences of the full 
penalty of the deed. Yourdrunkard can stop,—the means are not 
sudden as the trigger’s pull. He gloats in his guilt, and prolongs the 
act to make mercy inexcusable in forgiving. 

Egrappé. De Temperance Society make de trade of de drunkard 
bankrupt ver soon. 

Professor. Those Temperance Societies are of very dubious gcod ;— 
let men learn to know themselves,—let them govern themselves by 
reason triumphing over temptation,—or joining a society will be only a 
security until sturdy temptation and opportunity combine. Your 
Temperance Society men confess their frailty tacitly—they plead guilty 
to fallibility by joming it—-they act on the old foolish plan of con- 
founding the use with the abuse—they deny themselves a glass of 
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wine, lest they should drink half a dozen. They fear to put the glass 
to their lips, lest they should make beasts of themselves. They may 
as well fear to eat, lest they become gluttons. 

Dean. But men may live without wine. 

Professor. True, so they may, upon bread and water. Wine is a 
comfort and blessing in a northern climate, taken in moderation ; 
even a small quantity of spirits may be very useful and necessary in 
certain situations. ‘‘ Good wine is a good familiar creature if it be 
well used—exclaim no more against it,” says the poet of all times. If 
moral considerations are of no avail, the vows of Temperance Society 
men are of no better tenure. I knew a sort of temperance man, who, 
after a fit of drinking for three, vowed to keep sober for six months, 
and kept his word religiously; but he watched the clock to the second, 
and, with doubly excited feelings, began his career of drunkenness again 
when the period expired. Send the temperance men to Walcheren, and 
how long would they live there without geneva? The population returns 
show we are in the aggregate not very rapidly diminishing in numbers, 
even under the gin-shop system, so disgraceful to morals and manners. 
There wretched beings congregate, for the benefit of the revenue, in 
places rivalling the saloons of the wealthy in splendour. There the 
superlative of squalid misery and rags mocks the tawdry gilding and 
colours that ‘* paint damnation gay” around. There incipient prosti- 
tution acquires the lessons to which the hacknied in infamy can alone 
stoop. There the parent exchanges love of offspring for cruelty to its 
own flesh and blood, and the mother poisons the stream of vitality 
that should nourish infant helplessness. There conjugal regard is 
drowned in the horrible excesses of rage, kindled by inebriation, and 
the child learns to lift its hand against those to whom it owes its 
being—plunges deeper and deeper in crimes as its years advance—and 
becomes at last ripe for the executioner. Filth, disease, profanity, 
theft, and gambling, go to school there, and strengthen bad habits by 
intercourse and example, under licence from the revenue. There ex- 
cess brings to the visiter, who is ashamed of his haunt, but cannot 
resist the temptation, that slow fever which works out death ; for it is 
not to the unreflecting and vicious alone the evil extends; it is not the 
child of guilt that alone strives to bury his distracting thoughts there ; 
the son and daughter of misfortune too often follow their example, while 
emaciated want burns out its sinking stomach with the purchase of its 
last pence instead of buying wholesome nutriment. There is a misery 
of mind, too, that now and then seeks the same refuge,—the most 
excusable motive for the sin, perhaps! What a motley crowd of 
worshippers at the shrine of the deity of modern ebriety, the Gorgon 
to whom the Bacchus of old was an angel of light. 

Dean ( filling his glass). The morals of the lower classes get worse 
and worse. 1 know not what respectable people will do very soon ;— 
drinking is a horrible vice, 

Egrappé. Only with gin, Monsieur Dean—dere be all de difference. 

Professor. You are mistaken, my dear Dean; look at the calendar 
of crime. Then, in respect to morals, I think the lower classes are 
only aping their betters in refining upon their sins, Formerly they 
were much coarser in their vices, now they tread on the kibe of their 
superiors, and begin to tinge their profligacy with couleur de rose. 
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Dean. (taking off his glass). But religion, my dear Professor—think 
of that. We must have some new penal laws to make the people re- 
ligious, or we shall have no religion left, very soon, except in good so- 
ciety. 

Egrappé. 1 do tink de religion cannot be harm dat is good, and I 
do not tink de laws can make men religious dat have no heart for it. 
One king of my land, Francis I., when a man vas found dead drunk in 
de street, sent him to prison, and had him whipped, for de first offence, 
between two hurdles. For de second he vas curried in public, and 
for de third he lost his ears and vas banished. 

Professor. What baskets of ears d la Turc would our police get, 
were that law here. Legislation might mend morals by punishing men 
found drunk in our streets, but it must first shut up its own gin-shops. 
If a man will get drunk, let him do it at home in his own house; he 
must be free from all interference there, or we are no better off than 
the people of Turkey. In that case, too, the drunkard does not con- 
tract new vices, nor the novice in crime become rapidly matured by 
new company. Gin temples are receptacles for ripening vice by con- 
centrating in habits of drunkenness every grade of infamy, besides 
the daily seduction of fresh victims—but we must not deviate further 
into matters of policy or legislation. -M. Egrappe, a song. 

Egrappé. 1 vill sing one of De Beranger my compatriote, vat he wrote 
when he vas first put in prison by de French attorney general, upon 
getting a present dere of some Romanée and Chambertin wine from 
his friends.—I have got it in your tongue :— 


CuHorws. 


My friends, all’s right! although in prison, 
Your wine has brought me back to reason! 





After a cup of Romanée, 
My senses hasten back to me, 
I curse my Muse so obstinate 
That rail’d at ministers of state ; 
Her whim again might make me naughty, 
But then the remedy you’ve taught me. 
With flattery I cure all pain, 
After a glass of Chambertin. 
My friends, all’s right! although in prison, 
Your wine has brought me back to reason ! 


After two cups of Romanée, 

I blush my wickedness to see ; 

I look around my jail and bless 

The donors of my happiness ; 

The sentence of my judge I vow, 

Touches my contrite spirit now; 

My love attorney generals gain, 

After two cups of Chambertin. 
My friends, &c. 


After three cups of Romanée, 
Oppression’s dead, and Frenchmen free ; 
The press defies the lawyer’s clutch, 
Censors the Budget only touch. 
Tolerance the city walks at last, 

In the grave dress of apron’d priest, 
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And I a saint’s career begin, 
After three cups of Chambertin. 
My friends, &c. 


Another cup of Romanée, 
The tear of joy starts in my e’e, 
Freedom I see with crown of flowers, 
And olive wreath dance down the hours ; 
Mild laws the strongest now appear, 
The uncertain future now is clear ; 
Locks, bolts, and bars, are broke in twain, 
At this last cup of Chambertin. 
My friends, &c. 


O Chambertin! O Romanée! 
With a new morning’s break to me, 
You bring a day-dream from above, 
Born of bright hope and smiling love, 
Man’s fairy friend bestowed to be 
The guard of his own destiny. 
Now for the Romanée again !— 
Now for a cup of Chambertin ! 
All’s right, my friends! although in prison, 
Yes, wine has brought me back to reason ! 


Professor. That’s good, the satire is excellent, delicate, too delicate 
for John Bull, who must be fed more grossly ; he cannot relish such a 
piece of wit as this, which says ‘‘ when I’m drunk I’m all I should be 
to bad men.” 

Dean. Beranger seems no lover of aquatics, ’tis true, but he is abo- 
minably contumacious,—a despiser of all established authority, which 
we are bound to treat with awe and respect, be it what it may. We 
must in all things submit to the higher powers. 

Professor. There were different opinions about that in every age, 
Dean. He would have done admirably for the table of Horace—the 
‘‘immortal Falernian” of Horace, however, is beaten by the Cham- 
bertin of Beranger and— 

Doctor. Professor, you cannot affirm that. They were different co- 
loured wines, too; the Falernian, I assert, was a white wine, although 
ancient writers say it was a dark one—dark red or black. I have no 
scruple in asserting that the wine so called, drunk at the Sabine Farm, 
was white. 

Dean. And the taste, Doctor ? 

Doctor. That of sherry, Sir, precisely. 

Professor. That, I presume, you discover by instinct retrospective. 

Dean. Divination retrospective, imagine. Our friend is travolto, 
as Dante styles it; his mind has two heads, one fathoming antiquity, 
the other turned upon the present and future. 

Professor. You are too hard, Mr. Dean, on one who has contributed 
so much to our delectation by his harmless conjectures and ex cathedrd 
settlements of knotty points in oinography. We should rather honour 
his amicable predilections for extreme inference. I shall vote, if he 
die before us, that we give him an Epitaph from Propertius— 


“‘ Et tenerA poneret ossa rosa,”— 
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‘‘ lay his bones in roses,” pouring a bottle of sherry, antiquitized with 
rosin and salt water, over his remains. 

Dean. Would not something indicative of our friend’s office in 
another world be properly added, as wine taster to Pluto, or, as Ovid 
has it— 


6 





one of giant line 
That to the Gods does mix immortal wine.” 

Doctor. I am content, gentlemen, to suffer for the truth of my 
positions—for the soundness of my conjectures—and the exact con- 
struing of all passages in ancient authors which treat of wine. Really, 
however, while I am content to be your butt in my turn, personally, 
you have no right to impugn my inferences. I insist that Falernian— 

Egrappé. O, ve have had dat vine, Doctare—our bottle is out, let 
us have a bottle of Napoleon’s vine, de immortal Chambertin. O dat 
nectar of all de vine of mine pays—Doctare, de ancients not know dat 
vine. It have no salt vater ; it be vater of de Cote d’or—golden vater. 

Professor. Taisez toi, Monsieur! The wine will tell its own tale to 
our friend, who is no Sangrado when wine, ancient or modern, is in 
question. He will never contend that wine is water contaminated by 
the officious interference of the vine. 

Doctor. Pshaw, pshaw! 

Dean. It was Cronaus who first spoiled water with wine, or wine 
with water. 

Egrappé. Who vas dat? 

Dean. A king of Athens. 

Professor. And a very great ass. | 

Doctor. It was an ancient custom. Twenty parts of water to one of 
wine, Thasian wine, was acommon proportion. I take it the wine was a 
pure essence of a grape unknown in these less worthy times—it was 
not palatable until mixed with water. 

Professor. Palatable, Doctor! small beer wine—‘“‘vino sequorello, 
belle Piscatine !” ‘* agua pic !” well watered wine, indeed: noble oino- 
graphists those Greeks ! 

Egrappé (filling his glass.) Dis no need of de vater—dis be 
fine aged Burgundy, bene inquit etatem fert, as Cicero says to Da- 
masippus about some Falernian, “it bear its age well.” 

Doctor, Caligula had wine one hundred and fifty years old, which 
drank quite fresh,—there is no such wine now. 

Egrappé. Pardon, Doctare, dere is Rousillon, a rancio wine; dere 
2 hock, and dere be many wine in mine pays dat bear cent feuilles 
of age. 

Dean. I do not understand cent feuilles ? 

Professor. It means a hundred seasons, or appearances of the leaf, 
or vintages, or springtimes old. 

Dean. Very significant, too. 

Doctor. Horace does not use the term, that I recollect, either to 
designate the age of Falernian, Ceecuban, Alban, or any other wine—it 
cannot be vinodox. 

Egrappé. Vat did de do for bottles to keep it so long ? 

Doctor? Ignoramus! the ancients had bottles of very good glass, 
but they did not want them. They had better modes of keeping wine. 
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e I assert, upon the authority of Aristotle, that the wine of Arcadia,— u 
a and I am of opinion other wines were often so preserved,—was placed nl 
a: in pitched goatskins, to which it clung and dried up. The wine would si 
: thus keep for ages. When they wanted to drink it, they scraped off r 
the wine, put the scrapings to dissolve in water, and so drank it. A tl 
most ingenious method of preserving wine, of which we know p 
nothing. I infer it must be a good mode. 0 
“ Egrappé. Dat be how Cronaus found out how to vater vine, I do b 
af tink. Dat vas, indeed, a dry vine, Doctor, nor do I know de use of t 


de fumarium ! 
Doctor. You know nothing about it, Sir, nor about the wine of the 
ancients. I have no doubt such wine was transcendent. There has 





been nothing like itsince Homer. Talk of the fumarium, Sir! why, 0 
Sir, I tell you that 
Professor. Come, gentlemen, do not be warm now— I 
Doctor. But, Sir, the fumarium for Greek wine, and such an insult, 
Sir. 


Professor. 1am ablative absolute here. What does Horace say to 
ie his cask 2? To you, Doctor, I will not quote a modern, even as young 
t as ten centuries. What does Horace say to his cask, but that wine 

should promote harmony—be born of Venus and the Graces ?* Salt 
water, gentlemen. 


bo S | “ Natis in usum letitiz scyphis 
ce Pugnare 'Thracum est.” 
{e Doctor. But, Sir, Aristotle— 


Professor. Not a word more, Doctor, or by my Ceraunian power, I 
will inflict punishment adequate to the violation of social intercourse. 
Paea Dean. Bacche, Io Bacche! ‘‘ Choleric men are drunken men,” 
Tie | says the proverb. 

Egrappé. 1 no mean any ting to de Doctare— 

Professor. Silence, Gaul. 

an Seymour (rousing from his sleep). What, a quarrel—pistols !— 

5 Professor. O no, Captain, only a dispute whether the Romans 

rs drank champaign ? 

4 Dean. That could not be, because the wine was not noted until the 

thirteenth century. 

Doctor, It was known to the Romans, that is clear,—read Virgil— 

‘*____. Tle impiger haussit 
Spumantem pateram.” 

i Professor. One of your inferences again, Doctor, clear to yourself 
alone. ‘‘Spumantem’” means sparkling or fermenting, as well as 
frothing, and they are equally correct explanations. ‘‘He lifted the 
sparkling bowl instantly, or swiftly ;” it had been just poured out, and 

‘¢ the bubbles created by the motion made “ sparkling” applicable; not 

but that it might have frothed, too, when poured into the bowl, 

as any liquor would do, if poured from a little height. In fact, the 
it passage has no reference to effervescing wine at all, unless it were 





* Te liber et si leta aderit Venus, &c.— Horace. 
+ ‘‘ Amid our cups to fight and quarrel, suits Thracian brutes.’’—Horace. 
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used in the sense of fermenting. Effervesco, to ferment, boil, or 
rise bubbling up, would have been much nearer the sense; this is 
‘‘ spumo,” which latter will apply to liquids on which froth is 
raised by agitation in any direction or mode. I am of opinion that 
the derivative from ‘ effervesco,” would have been used by the 
poet, to indicate the bubbles that arise from the fermentation or froth 
of effervescing wine. ‘This quotation too, about champaign, has 
been a joke in every French book of gourmandize and gourmetize for 
the last hundred years. 

Doctor. 1 am sorry we differ on this matter, Professor. 

Egrappé. De Doctare love to be von ver singular man, and— 

Professor. Be silent, brazen fronted Gaul.* We will peace, and 
our will is law. 

Dean. Let us not deviate into starchness or reserve in our opinions. 
I would as lieve mingle wine, law, and mathematics. 


(To be continued.) 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF DARTMOOR. 
MANATON CHURCH-YARD.—THE UNKNOWN FEMALE. 
BY J. £, READE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ITALY,” “‘ CATILINE,” &c. 


By a gradual ascent 
Along the hill-side the steep pathway led 
To Manaton, whose church with grey square tower 
Had been our landmark long, while toiling up 
The road precipitous winding from the moor. 
We entered suddenly a grassy area,— 
Call it the village green of Manaton,— 
Girdled and over-shadowed by ash trees, 
Guarding the scene with a protecting look ; 
Cottages filled the intervening space, 
That wide enclosure far encircling round. 
The scene conveyed impressions deep of home ; 
Haven of shelter and repose to him 
Who pilgrimaged amidst the lonely hills. 
It was a quiet and a holy spot, 
The heart with fond associations hallowed, 
While dwelling on its beauty. ‘The ash trees 
Their mossy boughs bent o’er that living green, 
Like the grey locks of careful watching age 
O’er the young cheek of infancy. The Cots 
Stood like grey monuments of life inert : 
Or when the blue smoke from their thatched roofs rose, 
Like Altars of Tranquillity ! 


No sound 
Broke on that sylvan solitary scene, 
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* XadKoxirwvev Axaot, brazen coated Greek. 
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Save that, most grateful to the musing ear, 

And eye and heart that loves humanity,— 

Voices of happy children stretched beside 

The mossed trunks of the trees, which rose, at times, 
In tones of momentary grief or joy. 

The tear forgot ere dried : th’ inconsequent laugh ; 
The vague and ever restless search for trifles 
Worthless when found ; filling the time we filled, 
By trifles, now, of louder sound absorbed ; 

We saw our childhood mirrored back to us, 

Ere the great metamorphoses began 

By life, and time, and human passion wrought. 
Each stood abstracted in his saddening thoughts : 
Seeing the outward change upon himself— 
Feeling, alas! the inner, deeper still. 

The how and then—our moment—and their own : 
Each sand-grain by the one so hoarded up ; 

So carelessly by the other tossed aside 

In very waste of prodigality ! 

The gulph between us spread so fathomless 

Of thought, and feeling, habit, life, and time ; 
Justice of life severely meted out 

Alike to both, of joy and grief, with death 

The inscrutable—end of consciousness to both : 
Each hastening on, Life’s solemn tasks begun ; 
They, fountain drops, new driven from their Source, 
Reflecting yet the Orient: we, earth stained, 
Who vainly would arrest our hurried course, 

Ere merged for ever in the absorbing Deep! 





A moss-grown wall between the Church-yard rose, 
And village green: by mutual consent, 

Moved by one common thought, we there adjourned, 
Those happy voices in the distance softened, 
Seemed like the echo of departed days; 

And spake of Nature’s great equality. 

A harmony that soothed yet saddened us, 

Quietly sitting where the journeying 

Of human life with all its tears doth end. 
A-gratefulness we felt for life allowed, 

Mindful of its uncertain pulse, and love 

Towards humanity ; and gratitude 

To Him who watched above, whose Spirit of Love 
Brooded o’er that grey Church and sanctified. 

It was an Altar worthy of the Lord, 

That work of gone-by centuries; it bore 

A castellated form that wanted not 

Loophole, and casement, crenels, vantage-coigns. 
The corners of the pile formed buttressed towers, 
Grey, time-worn, weather-stained ; autumnal tints 
With the brown heather harmonizing well. 
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The Sunlight on the painted casements falling, 

The Chureh’s holy eyes reflected back 

Pale Martyrs’ sainted forms in rich relief, 

Painted by hands long mouldered in the dust. 
Beneath the eastern oriel, on his tomb 

A Templar’s mailéd form reclined ; his hands 
Folded in prayer: his knees that formed the Cross, 
Showed he had pilgrimaged the Holy Land 

Ere he came here to lay his bones in peace ! 

His bruised effigy, his date of death, 


His shield once raised through many a foughten field, 


Broken, with its armorial signs effaced, 

Spoke more than eloquence in this lonely place, 
Of the poor vanity of earthly fame ! 

The grassy dormitory spread beneath, 

Where slept so many, now their days of care, 
Disease, or heart-aches o’er, no pride revealed. 
None had enduring marbles to proclaim 

That dust was laid beneath them: the heaped turf, 
Fresh, green, and dewy, laughing flowers among, 
Showed only where the Cottagers had taken 
Their beds of slumber. One gigantic yew 

Threw its dark shadows o’er that burying ground : 
Beside it silently we took our seats. 

The Sun’s rays, now, were setting on the Tower ; 
The silent hills, the place, and our own hearts 
Inspired tranquillity. 


The Vicar stood, 
And pointing to a Cot that rose apart, 
Adorned above the rest, he thus began :— 
‘* Not to gaze on the beauty of this Scene, 
Or draw from it those higher impulses 
That purify the heart they elevate, 
Leading to Him, the Fount of Purity 
And Holiness, did I invite you here. 
1 had a human irterest in view, 
Inspiring vital sympathies ; not barren, 
But such as, calling forth its natural powers, 
Invigorate the heart from which they spring. 


The tenant of that Cot which stands apart, 

Whose doors and windows now are closed—is dead. 
Beneath this grassy mound so freshly raised 

She rests; and little would the traveller deem 

The spirit of the mind extinguished there. 

The beauty that she walked in, for her form 

Was as a temple lit with holy fires ; 

The passions wild that hurried her through life, 
When sunk from her ascendant sphere, her guide 
Lost in herself as heaven ; the despair 
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That, at the last, each faculty benumbed ; 

That led her, daughter of the burning South, 

Of proudest ancestry—for such her birth— 

Her youth in luxury and grandeur nursed, 

To pilgrimage to this most desolate spot: 

To live—if life it was—’midst humblest peasants, 
And here-—ere middle youth was past—with gifts 
Of beauty, genius, birth, to waste away, 

And die—unseen, unknown, unwept, unmourned !— 
They of her kindred doubtless sought to place her 
In their sepulchral domes of marble pride, 

But never more shall find!” The Pastor here 
Paused for a moment, for his eyes were full 

And his voice faltered : sympathy we felt, 

And inwardly responded—he resumed :— 


(To be continued.) 


THE REGICIDE MANIA. 
BY R. H. HORNE. 


Amipsr all the regicidal disturbances which have recently occurred, 
there has been no real attempt to assassinate Her Majesty. No in- 
tention of the kind has been demonstrated. A poor, imbecile, va- 
cillating, vulgar, purposeless, external pretence, is all that has trans- 
pired. 

Bad as the state of the country has long been, and great as the dis- 
tress and disorganization that has existed among all classes, especially 
those which are in the worst condition, viz. the productive classes— 
there have been no violent and continuous outbreaks of popular feel- 
ing; no mobs, no signs of dark plots, conspiracies, or other co-opera- 
tions, definite or indefinite, for the purpose of any attempt at outrage 
upon any individual of high station. John Bull—or rather, John Ox— 
has jogged on with his yoke, in just his usual heavy, grumbling, sweat- 
ing, but submissive way. If he has ever paused, it was only to utter 
a roar, give a kick, shake his angry horns, and proceed with his load 
of duty. He tread upon acrown? Not he—even though there were 
no royal head in it. The very shadow of it commands his habitual 
reverence. 

As with the mass, so is it in this country with individuals, and no 
sort of sign of political desperation has been displayed in any quarter, 
or among any class of the community. Far less can we discover any 
fixed intention of a sanguinary kind in the acts of demented vul- 
garity which have of late occurred. There is no definite cause for 
them. There is no popular excitement against Her Majesty; and of 
all the sovereigns who have sat upon the British throne, there never was 
one whose conduct was more blameless, or whose character more ami- 
able, while, on the other hand, there have been many—but that is no- 
thing to the present purpose. No definite cause of animosity exists 
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against the Queen ; but one day a man conceived a morbid idea of 
firing a pistol in the atmosphere round the royal head, of which same 
conception he was in due course delivered, after having taken care that 
the result should be abortive. Shortly after this, another half-witted 
rascal makes a similar display; and the brickdust is scarcely knocked 
out of his rusty pan, before a stupid ape drops a piece of tobacco-pipe 
into the tube of an old candlestick, and lies down in a ditch near to 
where Her Majesty is likely to pass. Sheridan’s joke about an in- 
surrection being traced to a back attic in which were found nine tailors 
and one pike, was not more ludicrous than are these “‘ regicidal ” facts. 
The first idea of such attempts has no doubt been derived from France, 
(where the thing would really be done with “ intent to kill,’’) but the 
main foundation of the Cockney mania is attributable to diseased vanity 
and destitution. 

It has been discovered, that any poor and insignificant individual, 
with a personal character as destitute of all genuine merit and ability, 
as his circumstances may be of comfort or good prospect, can, with the 
least possible exercise of energy, and without the slightest need of skill, 
produce an effect that shall excite all classes of the community. Her 
Majesty is alarmed, or at least annoyed, and perplexed to know “‘ what 
she has done?” Prince Albert and her royal mother are still more 
alarmed—so are other royal and dignified personages. The Premier 
waits upon Her Majesty—the Cabinet ministers are suddenly and spe- 
cially assembled—the Maids of Honour are all pale, or in tears—busi- 
ness is suspended in the Houses of Lords and Commons—loyal, duti- 
ful, and affectionate addresses and congratulations are presented to 
Her Majesty—the newspapers are all ‘ full of it” —huge placards are 
pasted over empty houses and walls, and brutes with tin horns deafen 
the streets with blowing and bawling, till the whole country is in one 
buzz of interrogative dismay. A long trial is minutely gone through, 
full of the most insignificant details ; the poor ape, confounded by the 
excess of his own sudden importance, has not a word to say; and is 
sentenced to be hung, drawn, and quartered. After all these matters 
have raised the effect to its climax, the individual is reprieved, and dis- 
missed to some comfortable confinement, or to his meditations in a 
foreign land. 

But the life of Her Majesty must be protected. Certainly it must. 
As yet, however, it has not been really endangered. In only one case 
was a pistol fired (apparently without having been loaded with anythin 
but powder and paper), and was pointed, as the honourable Colonel, 
one of Her Majesty’s equerries, distinctly stated, at the centre of the 
wheel of the carriage! The “ pistols” of the other two half-idiots do 
not deserve to be classed as weapons of any kind, as they were mere 
rusty worn-out things, which would, no doubt, have burst in the hand 
if they had been properly loaded and could have been made to go off, 
supposing ‘‘the regicides” had ever contemplated so sounding a de- 
monstration. 

But Her Majesty must be protected from offence and vulgar insult, 
Undoubtedly—and this is no more than every lady among her subjects, 
and every female, claims as a right of the laws, and of the manly feel- 
ings of the community. Should not these mock regicides, then, be 
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tried for high treason? Certainly not. Should they be tried as assassins, 
and if found guilty of the attempt, be sentenced to be hung, drawn, 
and quartered? Certainly not. Should they be simply hung? Cer- 
tainly not. There would be another morbid candidate for all the 
same honours in less than a fortnight. 

How, then, put a stop to this stupid and purposeless mania? By 
destroying all the fine effect,”’—all the popularity, —and by degrading 
“the hero” in the public eye, and in his own estimation, to the same 
degree which his low nature most essentially merits. No excitement 
of Cabinet ministers,—no sudden suspension of business in both Houses 
of Parliament,—no galloping about from parks to palaces. Let the 
chief officer of police and a magistrate deal with the offender in the 
most summary manner. If found guilty of insulting Her Majesty, let 
his sentence be that of a whipping at the cart’s tail, the greatest care 
being taken not to hurt his back, so as to make him an object of pity. 
Let him be walked a good distance, under the infliction of the softest 
**cat ’—a lash without a single knot—and after this set him in the 
stocks for the restof the day. Never again let ‘* his name and deeds ” 
be mentioned, but transport him in the most quiet and contemptuous 
manner. 

There would be no more heroic candidates for honours such as these; 
no more craving of insignificant morbid natures to produce an “ effect” 
like this. The mania for being an extraordinary young man, who in- 
tended to shoot the Queen, would instantly be stopped.* 





* This suggestion was in print before the late Act for the better Preservation of 
Her Majesty’s Person was mooted; but as that, though adopting much that is here 
suggested, does not command the contemptuous treatment that is so rightly advo- 
cated, the article has not been altered.—Eb. 





SONNET. 


Upon an ocean, more capricious far 

Than that vast sea that heaves beneath the star, 
Is my soul launched, a small lone bark 

Tossed by the boisterous wave and sullen gale : 
A speck upon the waters, a sea mark 

O’er which the heavens frown and winds prevail. 
How like a swimmer, spent with his vain toil, 
Treads o’er the heaving waste my weary soul ; 
Successively the endless waves around me coil, 
And o’er my life’s sad way their billows roll. 

The Star that guides me, bright and heavenly shines, 
But sometimes dimmed or hidden are her beams, 
And then the lost and wandering soul resigns 

To the all fathomless abyss life’s dreams. 
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THE SORROW OF A GOOD DAUGHTER—NEW-YEAR’S DAY—THE DERBYSHIRE ' 2 
VASE—THE OBJECTS OF MARRIAGE—MISTRUST. ot 


, Tue long catacomb-road of her future could not, I think, appear to Re 
, Adeline more misty or more mountainous than Scotland, or darker than . 
. the countenance with which Lismore’s sister met her about a league 

from Glasgow. Jane Gladuse had been early left a widow, with no 

other token of her bondage than the wedding-ring ; as we put on the “) 
heron caught in falconry, a ring bearing the name of the prince and : 
the date of the capture, and then let it fly. She was a young lady of 


, nine and forty, and belonged to the class of widows whio (like green tee 
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| tea) may be five times infused—that is, married—without especial loss - ae 


to exchange his Winter amusements for the Spring-cures of Glasgow. 


bable that his marriage would quash hers. As long as he remained 3 96 
unmarried, the half of his income passed to her—as it were a celibacy- 
tax. Now hitherto, as we well know, not only had every maiden given 
him unconscious warning against matrimony, but even Jane herself, ied 
who, as her brother had been witness, lived with her lord on by no "i 
means the same terms as Xantippe with Socrates—for the Greek had + 

patience, and his wife children. The contemplation of her wedded 


the possible agreement between husband and wife, are the best inter- 
preters of a very sarcastic ornament of his hall. We know, namely, i. 
; that if in one niche ‘of a hall there stand a stove-statue, there must 
{ also, in another niche, stand another statue in outward appearance the 
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down (as, for instance, was that of Prince Esterhazy). Now, in the -~t J 


H brother had given her so much besides his affection. She was, indeed, . 
4 the lovely antipode of most maidens, who think they can never be too ee 
distant with their own sex, or too agreeable to the other,—thus dispens- 





priate. The young lady, Jane Gladuse, grieves me to the heart; for, as 


do what she would—loving her future sister. ‘* How pale she is—the eer 


good foreigner—so sad and tearful I never saw any one ’—and, as she ° ae 


thus thought, the total eclipse of her countenance became partial 


only. For she was as compassionate as she was envious and deceitful, - ie 





of aromatic power, At this very time there was, seated in London, a +. 0a)? 
second infuser, or subscriber to her second edition, who promised soon 38 


It was not the arrival of her brother—whom she loved as dearly as she a | 


did her second subscriber—that displeased her ; but his mourning train, a 
which was more hateful to her than Robespierre’s tail, since it was pro- ; ae 


life, the romantic hopes he entertained of his own, and his opinion of te 


same, but not used for the same purpose, or the castle would be burned hs 
niche which was used as a fire-place, Lismore placed a Cupid—in the - 5 ae 


) other a Hymen, . aie 
if Adeline opened an indulgent, friendly heart to the woman whose ee 


: ing both their reserve and their graciousness where each is least appro- ae 
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Lismore and Adeline were driving up to the door, she could not help— et 
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and the most upright tears and the falsest words flowed from her with 
equal readiness. She could not sympathize with her fellow creatures 
unless they were utterly wretched, and was their best friend as long as 
they were in trouble ; but no sooner were they out of it, than she began 
to envy and thwart them. Unlike the veteran courtier, she never 
could bestow her friendship on the fortunate. 

A troop of female domestics had preceded Adeline across the 
Channel, taken possession of the eighth floor of Lismore’s house,—in 
Scotland, the houses have often, in Edinburgh for example, twelve 
stories,—and fitted it up for her. This lofty region Lismore allotted to 
his beloved ; for the lovely pavorama round Glasgow, and the river 
Clyde paid homage to it, as to a throne, and he thought the wide 
perspective might divert her sorrow. But, in foreign lands, an ex- 
tensive prospect has often a contrary effect. When, for the first time, 
she was alone in her apartments, she wept bitterly, and in the very 
room long since destined for her mother; but, at the same time, asked 
her heart the accusing question, how she couid ever sufficiently thank 
the noble-minded Lismore for the odoriferous flower-beds with which 
he was planting the whole course of her existence ? 

Would that I could expel from Adeline’s bosom the Winter, (since 
Nature needs the strengthening Spring-cure,) as entirely as it is wanting 
in warm countries, As the maladies of Spring originate in Winter, so 
did her Winter surround her with a malaria-laden mist, and every 
breath she drew contributed te the Spring-fever of her heart. Well 
might she mourn! for the approaching Spring was that in which 
Lismore had promised her mother that he would celebrate the wedding 
feast of Nature with his own, and interweave his honeymoon with the 
honeymoon of the season. 

After the first day, during the voyage and journey, Adeline had 
been less abstracted—calmer—more attentive to him; so that he might 
reckon the fair stream of his hours, not, like the ship’s crew, by sand 
and drinking glasses, but by the soft glances which a grateful eye, 
whenever it was tearless, bestowed upon him. In Glasgow, the so- 
called Scottish Paradise, he expected to find his own Paradise in full 
bloom ; but here his little heaven closed again, Adeline’s behaviour 
was characteristic of her whole sex in travelling; for it is then that 
women most feel the need of manly support. But in the better apart- 
ments, in which were so sadly imaged the fair apartments of herearly youth, 
and the last wretched ones of her mother, the brief calm of her mind 
was over. Grief seized her swelling heart, and pressed from her eyes 
the tears which had not flowed during the voyage. Lismore’s sister, 
who was the pier-glass of her fellow beings, and was never either the 
first or the last to weep with those that weep, melted the soft one still 
more ; for the least sand-grain pressure of a thought, of a resemblance, 
made her full eyes overflow. Could she look into the saucer of her 
teacup, with its enamelled rose and two rosebuds, without thinking of 
her mother, who had always worn and cherished real roses, and on 
whose dying bosom she had placed a silken rose, the real being then 
out of bloom ?@—Could she lay her hand on her heart without pressing 
it, as on a thousand thorns, on the soft locks which had fallen, not 
from her own head, but from that of her buried mother ?—And ah, 
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did not a hundred other chances frown on Lismore’s hopes of drawing 
her heart, now deep in the burial vault, out into the clear sunshine of 
lite ?——Let me give but one instance. 

On the forenoon of New-year’s day she entered a church with 
Lismore’s sister. There was no congregation; but beneath the floor 
they heard singing, indistinct and mournful, as though the mouldering 
dead were chanting their subterranean dirge. What a source of pain- 
ful associations to Adeline, on this the first New-year’s morning of 
her orphanage !—The circumstance is thus accounted for. The Scotch 
churches have two, often three stories. In the early churches, the 
same preacher delivers, successively, two sermons, (often on the same 
text,) each, however, on a different floor, and accompanied by different 
singing, Thus Adeline had heard, in the second, the subterranean 
sounds of the first story. . . . Fate, as though determined to over- 
shade the first day of the year with many a dense Scotch cloud, showed 
them, as they left the church, ten men, lying on the snow-covered 
mounds, in convulsions, and uttering loud cries. Ten ghosts had 
seized and frozen Adeline’s heart ere her companion could say that 
they were merely men who had been carried out of church in a trance, 
and who, in a short time, would depart of their own accord, without 
carrying ‘with them, either in their minds or their persons, a trace of 
what had occurred. 

The good Lismore, into whose heart every pang which pierced hers 
penetrated, could not guess from how many he might easily have 
saved her. However she might, in the evening, have retired to her 
chamber with that brightness of sorrowing eyes which so moves me, 
yet in the morning she appeared with them dull and heated ; and this, 
merely on account of a—hatter and a pin merchant. They both lived 
over the way—the former on the second, the latter on the third story 
of the same house. As is the custom in many Scotch towns, the 
goods in which they respectively dealt were not hung out, but painted 
on the usual yellow ground of the wall. Above, in the back-ground— 
that is, on the third story—were seen picture-heads ;* and below, in 
the middle-ground, on the second, the hats, as it were, which had 
fallen from them. Ah, blame not an orphan sojourning in a strange 
land and mourning between the shadows of two monuments, if her 
eye—which sleep can close, but not dry—find as sad and as deadly 
resemblances between the bare and the beheaded head, as between 
the rising of the sun and the ascension of her mother, which that 
rising hastened !—Blame her not, | say—and you cannot blame her, 
when you hear that every dream showed her her mother, wearing, 
next the crucifix on her bosom, a fresh rose laden with dew, and saying 
to her—‘“‘ Adeline, what keeps thy father at Paris so long? Let us 
go and seek him.” 

Ah, bereaved one! When at night thou comest to thy bed, that 
temple of the prophetic oracle, forget not that amid the death-dance 
of our hours upon the earth—that dissecting-hall of time, which, with 





* In England, a head suspended outside is the sign of a pin-shop. 
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its hair-saw, splits our short fifty years into seconds, and all firm 
forms into crayon images—forget not that dreams fix the crayon- 
portrait of our beloved, and, as the echoes of Time, give back to us 
every buried voice which, i in better days, harmonized with our own, 
and which is now either too high above, or too far beneath us 1—Ah, 
without dreams, which place us amid a universe of mosaic work full 
of tulips and jewels, and surround the prostrate living with the 
prostrate dead—ah, without dreams it would be too long ere we again 
saw our brothers, our parents, our friends; every year, death would 
rob us of too much, did not dreams hang sleep, the antechamber of 
the tomb, with the portraits of those who are in the second life. 
Indeed, poor Adeline, poor Julia, ye need a whole day to forget a night 
in which, in the billowy water-mirror of dreams, ye once more beheld 
the closed grave and the closed wounds, afresh and too widely torn 
open. 

As Lismore could not readily share the lasting, but only the vehe- 
ment sorrows of another,—sympathy with the latter demanding fire 
only—that with the former, cold reason, and his own endurance 
wearying out another’s—he could at first—although he would gladly 
have sucked into his own soul all the gnawing poison-drops of her 
grief—do nothing but increase her sorrow, and thus enable himself 
to suffer with her. In vain he reproached himself with making her 
but the more inconsolable by his eloquent remonstrances ; he could not 
restrain the torrent of his emotions. But chiefly he blamed himself 
on account of the new year; and for the following reason :— 

He went upto her room at noon, and, by his New-year’s gift, 
increased the burden on the oppressed heart of his beloved, whose 
road from church had to-day been through a cypress avenue. The 
present was a vase of Derbyshire spar, adorned by a painting of 
his own invention, peculiar and double-meaning. Venus Urania, 
near whom flutters a butterfly as her symbol, leans on a burial urn 
with her hand before her eyes; Cupid stoops towards her, and with 
one hand takes hers from before her eyes, to wake her,—for Aurora 
with her two-winged steeds is ascending,—while with the other he holds 
his torch reversed, either to extinguish or avert it, that he may not 
singe the butterfly, which hovers over a wreath of flowers lying on the 
ground. But all this might also signify Adeline veiling her tearful 
eye—the flower-wreath, the last adornment of Greek corpses and 
burial urns, lying as food for the butterfly, the symbol of the de- 
parted soul— Cupid extinguishing his torch in order to spare the 
garland and the Psyche, but anxious to draw away the weeping one, 
lest Aurora—whom the Greeks accused of causing early deaths—over- 
take and seize the beloved. On presenting it, Lismore only uttered 
the fair wish—‘‘ This year may it (the vase) bear the better meaning.” 
Adeline immediately understood the mythological double sense, and, 
while her long, warm look trembled like the varied colours on the 
transparent silver of the spar, gave him with a smile this unexpected 
answer ;—‘‘ As it has two meanings, it may also have a third. One 
might fancy that Aurora had already been with the sleeper, from whom 
the butterfly has just flown; but the Genius who seeks to fold her 
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hands the one upon the other—he is known at once, if only by the 
reversed torch.” Having said this, she could not restrain her burning 
tears. 

She seated herself languidly on the window-seat. Leolin stood 
before her, full of stormy emotions, and of hatred of every consolation. 
The window, or rather the high glass door, looked to the South. The 
winter sun, like a large eye, hung low over the glancing hills—the 
infinite night of a deep azure blue was suspended over the earth 
glittering with a ground of Titian-white —the sun, as it were the lily- 
bell of a distant, eternal Spring, descended lower and lower towards 
the lonely, benumbed, still world. And now a warm but sorrowful 
longing gushed up in Lismore’s heart; never was his soul more moved, 
more full of nameless yearnings—never did pain and rapture draw 
night and day closer together within him,—than on a clear winter’s 
afternoon, when the day of the earth and the night of the firmament— 
illumined then by only one planet—stand in sharp contrast the one 
to the other. But for all this, Lismore, would thou hadst not un- 
veiled, before thy timid Adeline, the ocean boiling within thee! Why, 
on the one hand, dost thou so tenderly draw down the white silk cur- 
tains behind her seat at the window, to shade her from the dazzling 
sun, while, on the other, thou bringest to bear on her wounds all the 
ardour of thine impassioned soul? If thou plungest thy one glowing 
hand, through the open window, into the cold bath of the January air, 
why, with the other, dost thou kindle to greater pains the hand of thy 
beloved ? And ah, how canst thou say to her,—‘‘ In winter, a southern 
aspect always saddens me; it reminds me, not of the South-polar 
regions, where a feeble sun maintains perpetual day and a scanty 
spring, but of the fairer land which our mountains hide from us—of 
our France. And then, yon obelisk* reminds me of an epitaph. But 
dearest, do be consoled— grief injures and distracts you; its arrows 
can penetrate into my soul only, without fatal effect. Often, when 
the sun stands at mid-day over those mountains, my fancy paints what 
we have both lost beyond them; I picture you standing beside our 
ever-dear one—remaining near her, as her last good deed—as Ra- 
phaelle’s last master-piece, the Transfiguration, was placed on _ his 
bier?” Adeline, in the torture of remembrance, had bowed herself on 
Lismore’s hand, with which she concealed her eyes and a thousand 
tears. Ah, deeply moved, he continued,—‘* Much tried one! why 
waste a thought on Destiny, or on the pain which it inflicts ? 

‘By Heaven! a life barren and dry, full of thorns and clouds, like 
that of man—petty as an epigram, and terminated by a poisoned 
point, is not worthy of your tears, Adeline. A Spirit throws us from 
on high into life—counts seventy or eighty, as when we throw a stone 
into a deep crater—and, at the seventieth pulse-stroke, hears the 
deadened sound of our fall into the grave below. But I grieve you, 
when I would console—indeed I did not intend it.” 

But at length her sorrow raised within his mind a doubt which 





* This obelisk stands in the village of Killean, near Glasgow. Itis a hundred 
feet high, and was erected to the poet Buchanan. 
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darkened his days even more than the January sky—a doubt as to 
whether the image of the dead left, in her crape-hung heart, much space 


or much light for his own image—whether she indeed loved him. | 


Had she confided to him the conversation to which he owed so much, 
he would have replenished, instead of seeking to empty, the funeral 
lamps around the pallid form of his departed friend. But, in her 
affliction, Adeline strove to conceal her love, as though it were another 
self-love or an internal rejoicing ; and the presence of his sister, and 
the absence of her mother, increased the difficulty of a confession. 
He was not aware that she acted and failed from the same motives 
which restrained him from reproaching, and even from consoling her. 
Notwithstanding his blameless self-love, he reverenced her disinterested 
sorrow too much to be able to reproach it; but it was the same reve- 
rence which forbade her self-love from evading any such reproach. 

In the heart, as in the body, the weaker parts are always first 
attacked. His doubts at length grew so far as to make him believe, 
not that grief obscured her affection, but that she did not love, and 
was only grateful. ‘* For,” thought he, ‘‘ how comes it that, in the 
society of strangers, she can not only control her grief, but even hide 
it beneath a smile ? or that it does not disturb her in her every-day 
affairs?” In him, every ray fell through two burning glasses—his 
head and his heart—and kindled, melted, and calcined; so was his 
love, and so he wished his Adeline’s to be—he wished that gentle 
moon, on which he was shining, to become, under the sublime glass of 
love, a focus of heat as well as of light. He would now—formerly he 
had not thought of it—fain have seen her vehement, eloquent, poetic, 
enthusiastic in her love,—Adeline, who was all patience and goodness, 
and who, instead of a tongue, had nothing but a heart,— instead of 
wings, nothing but a clear eye to follow another’s soarings. While, 
like light-magnets, he imbibed every kind of brightness, save only the 
pale moonlight, she was like a vase of Volaterra alabaster, whose 
lamps, in their transparent cells, are luminous by moonlight only. 

A man will always be prompted by his vanity to suppose that 
a woman loves him, sooner than by his heart; and the former always 
presumes more than the latter divines. But the most difficult to deal 
with are those unostentatious maidens whose warmth only appears b 
their endurance of cold, whose love only manifests itself by fidelity, 
and who resemble the well in Baumann’s cave, which can never 
be exhausted, but which never overflows. Their worth does not 
bloom till after the honeymoon, and they must be married in order to 
be loved. But Lismore wished to love in order to marry. Julia’s 
corpse, moreover, had intervened between the present time and the 
rapture of the first lyric looks and days of recognition ; and he feared 
that now but little remained of the epos and the lyrical flower-gleanings 
of love. The bridal song of the honeymoon, according to him, pre- 
sently degenerates into a search into Hulner’s Rhyme-dictionary, until 
at length, with the exception of a few poetic flowerets and prosaic 
licenses, husband and wife come to write nothing better than a vile, 
faded pulpit-style, 

By little and little, Lismore’s happiness vanished. After a time he 
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could do nothing unless it was with vehemence—could no longer press, 
but only squeeze a hand—would sit a long while in abstracted silence, 
and then do one of two things,—either face the cutting winter winds on 
the ice of the river Clyde, or cool himself with philosophical instead of 
with physical cold, and study the dryest politics. A compendium of 
jurisprudence or of metaphysics is often the best composer of the eddy 
and whirlpool of the blood ; as I once knew a hypochondriac, who, amid 
the torture of his sadness, read either Young’s ‘* Night Thoughts,” or 
Haberlin’s ‘* History of the Empire.” The singing in his mind’s ear con- 
verted the loveliest accords of Adeline’s affection into the sharp seventh 
or the flat second.* For instance, when he once begged a few hairs, 
for a ring I think, and she, with beautiful tenderness, gave him that 
one lock of her mother’s hair, he saw, in that flattering partition of 
the maternal heritage, nothing but a disguised refusal. Alas! the evil 
spirit, pressing in between the embracing of their souls, always con- 
cealed whatever would most have rejoiced the lover, and thus prevented 
him from guessing how Adeline, out of that living news-office, 
Gladuse, selected the newspaper articles only which related to him,— 
how she, notwithstanding the bitterest associations, listened with most 
pleasure to that part of: the revolutionary history in which his restless 
and ambitious spirit had taken part,—how she went frequently through 
an ancient hall, merely that she might see his pedigree, or, by a look 
down the river Clyde, relieve her anxiety about his skating. 

At length came a day in which Fate lengthened either the labyrinth 
or the clue which Jed in and out of it—I know not which. Lismore, 
namely, had hitherto spared her the lowering, storm-fraught March- 
cloud of his doubting love, because she was surely already sad enough— 
because she was colourless and powerless—because grief threatened to 
bear her delicate, ailing frame through the sacrificial doorway: for 
these reasons he would rather have despaired than speak. But now, 
her health requiring a journey, which, it was hoped, would convert the 
Autumn winds of her life into Spring zephyrs, he had a good oppor- 
tunity of revealing the whole of his overflowing heart. 

After this, he intended to make a second journey, on horseback, to 
London—to fetch two indispensable old friends ;—first, the physician, 
who was to relieve the drooping flower from the mildew and honey- 
dew of poisonous sweet tears; and secondly, his sister’s lover, who, by 
this time, must have quaffed and slept off the sweet sleeping-cup of the 
London season, and whose versatile spirit would (he hoped) prepare, 
for him and for Adeline, those prescriptions for the mind which so 
materially assist the pharmaceutic prescriptions of the physician. 





* Discords in Music.—Trans, 
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CHANSON PAR BERANGER. 
TREIZE A TABLE. 


Dieu! mes amis, nous sommes treize a table, 
Et devant moi le sel est répandu. 

Nombre fatal! presage épouvantable ! 

La mort accourt ; je frissonne eperdu, 

Elle apparait, esprit, fee ou déesse ; 

Mais belle et jeune, elle sourit d’abord. 

De vos chansons ranimez l’alegresse ; 

Non, mes amis, je ne crains plus la Mort. 


Bien qu’elle semble invitée a la féte, 
Qu’elle ait aussi sa couronne de fleurs, 
Seul je la vois, seul je vois sur sa téte 
D’un arc en ciel resplendir les couleurs. 
Elle me montre une chaine brisée, 

Et sur son sein un enfant qui s’endort. 
Calmez la soif de ma coupe épuisée ; 
Non, mes amis, je ne crains plus la Mort. 


‘“« Vois,” me dit-elle ; ‘‘est-ce moi qu’il faut craindre ? 
Fille du ciel, |'Esperance est ma sceur. 

Dis-moi, l’esclave a-t-i] droit de se plaindre 

De qui l’arrache aux fers d’un oppresseur ? 

Ange déchu, je te rendrai les ailes 

Dont ici-bas te depouilla le Sort.” 

Enivrons nous des baisers de nos belles; 

Non, mes amis, je ne crains plus la Mort. 


‘« Je reviendrai,” poursuit-elle, ‘‘ et ton ame 
Ira franchir tous ces mondes flottans, 

Tout cet azur, tous ces globes de flamme 
Que Dieu sema sur Ja route du Temps. 

Mais, quand au joug elle rampe asservie, 
Goute sans crainte un bonheur sans remord.” 
Que le Plaisir use en paix notre vie ; 

Non, mes amis, je ne crains plus Ja Mort. 


Ma vision passe et fuit tout entiére, 

Aux cris d’un chien burlant sur notre seuil. 

Ah! homme en vain se rejette en arriére 
Lorsque son pied sent le froid du cercueil. 

Gais passagers, au flot inévitable 

Livrons l’esquif qu’il doit conduire au port. 

Si Dieu nous compte, ah! restons treize a table ; 
Non, mes amis, je ne crains plus la Mort. 
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THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 


Tutrteen, good heavens! Thirteen the board surrounding ! 


And before me the salt, alas, is spilled ! 
O number dire! Presage of woe astounding ! 
Death is at hand. I froeue with horror filled. 


"Tis here. What shape is this? Sprite, goddess, fairy ? 


Lo, young and fair she greets us smilingly. 
—Give back to joyance all your warblings airy.— 
No, friends, Death now no terrors hath for me, 


Though at our feast a bidden guest she seemeth, 
Though flowers about her temples too are bound, 
| only see her, on me only gleameth 

That vision with the rainbow glory crowned. 

To me the rent links of a chain she showeth; 

A baby sleeping on her breast I see. 

—Allay the thirst that in this dry cup gloweth.— 
No, friends, Death now no terrors hath for me. 


‘* Am I,” she asks, “‘ a thing for men to aan at, 
Sister of Hope, and daughter of the Sky ? 

Why should the weary slave unthankful rail at 

The hand that frees from iron tyranny ? 

Thy wings, that fain would mount, but fate oppresses, 
"Tis mine, fallen angel, to expand for thee.” 

—Lull we our souls in beauty’s soft caresses.— 

No, friends, Death now no terrors hath for me. 


‘ Again thou'It see me,” she pursues, ‘‘ and yonder, 
High o'er those floating worlds thy soul shall climb ; 
"Mid yon blue depths, yon fiery orbs shall wander, 
Strewed by their Maker on the path of Time. 

Till then, while here it tracks its narrow measure, 
With guileless joys nurture it fearlessly.” 

—Wear out in peace our web of life, O Pleasure.— 
No friends, Death now no terrors hath for me. 


A sound hath broke my trance, the vision’s over. — 
Hark, at the door a dog howls some one’s dirge. 
Alas! ’tis idle straining to recover 

The shrinking foot that treads the grave’s cold verge. 
Fare, our bark, gaily to the port assigned us ; 

Float with the tide that never stemmed may be. 
Aye, if Heaven count us, thirteen let it find us.— 
No, friends, Death now no terrors hath for me. 
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THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


When Bonaparte called us ‘a nation of shopkeepers,”’ John Bull 
laughed as loud as his neighbours, and appeared not the least ashamed 
of being a tradesman ; he was rather proud of the appellation than 
otherwise; but we do not feel equally flattered when foreigners say of 
us that we are ‘‘ a nation of tuft-hunters ;”’ nor is the latter description 
equally true, though it is far from being altogether without justifica- 
tion, for it cannot be denied that an Englishman dearly loves a lord, 
and never misses an opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of 
any branch or offset of the aristocracy :— 


“Does niggard fate no peers afford, 
He takes of course to peers’ relations, 
And rather than not sport a lord, 
Puts up with even the last creations. 


Ev’n Irish names, can he but tag’em, 

With ‘Lord’ and ‘ Duke,’ ’twere sweet to call, 
And, at a pinch, lord Ballyraggum 

Is better than no lord at all.” 


The predominating element in our political constitution is confess- 
edly aristocratic ; but that has happened to many a race illustrious in 
story, without their having the principle of aristocracy so closely in- 
terwoven as it is with the whole framework of British society, from 
the Queen, who rules over the land, to the ‘‘ old cozening quean,”’ 
who tramps over the land, who claims to be queen of the Egyptians, 
and who, for the small tribute of a silver sixpence, promises the simple 
country maid that she shall be a great Jady and ride in her coach. 

In England, to be a great lady or lord is amongst the highest objects 
of earthly ambition; the next is to have any other sort of title; the 
next, to be acquainted with any one who has, or who might, would, 
could, should, or ought to have had a title, or any description of prefix 
or affix. 

We possess extended dominion, so did Rome; we have ships and 
commerce, so had Carthage; we have science and manufactures, so 
had Egypt; we have literature and military glory, but what are they 
compared with the undying renown of ancient Greece? still there is 
no people more remarkable than the English for combining all the 
elements of national greatness. Though some may excel us in the 
degree, no country on earth can surpass England in the number of 
those qualities which keep men free, and render them famous. - But 
there is one characteristic pre-eminently ours :—the English are an in- 
carnation of the spirit and essence of aristocracy.. He who is at once 
the greatest and the most popular amongst the poets of any nation, 
must be regarded as the most authentic expositor of the national senti- 
ments. Now Shakspere, though he asserts and exemplifies the supre- 
macy of mind, is no republican, but, on the contrary, manifests great 
reverence for high birth, high office, high bearing; as he himself ex- 
presses it in his own matchless phraseology, — 


“The primogenitive and due of birth 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels.” 
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Nothing can be more evident than that Shakspere was as thorough 
an aristocrat, as he was a thorough Englishman. From Geoffrey 
Chaucer to Walter Scott, there is scarcely to be found a popular 
writer who does not laud the gentle courtesy of knighthood, the high 
achievements of the brave and the far-descended, the stainless honour 
of the Peerage, and the dread majesty of the Crown. It would be idle 
to multiply instances;—every foreigner notices it as a matter of 
course; every philosophical writer refers to it as an admitted principle. 
A recent author observes, that the people of England regard any sort 
of government as a great nuisance, only to be tolerated when the high 
offices of state are filled by men whose fathers and whose grandfathers 
were there before them. The mass of the people cannot abide the 
domination of their own upstart companions, Brown, Jones, or Robin- 
son; but they can submit to a legislature which includes Pelhams 
and Clintons; the Plantagenets and the Russells; Howard, Cavendish, 
and Vane; Manners, Percy, or Villiers; the Campbell of Argyle ; 
the Fitzgerald of Desmond, or any Wynn or Williams who traces a 
descent from Cadwallader. 

We have been led into these reflections by looking over a collection 
of Peerages. It is amongst popular delusions to suppose that none but 
persons of title purchase books relating to the titled orders; the ex- 
perienced bibliopole well knows that to the gentry and the middle 
classes they are necessaries of life; and what a ‘ God-send”’ to them 
was the publication of ‘‘ Dodd’s Peerage,”’ which tells them all about 
every body for the small charge of nine shillings. Princes, Peers, 
Bishops, Privy Councillors, Baronets, Knights, Lords, Ladies, Honour- 
ables,—as Othello says, ‘‘ the general camp pioneers and all,” quite 
correct, quite impartial, altered, amended, and revised every year; a 
pretty neat convenient book, that every real lady and every would-be 
lady can carry out in her carriage, and with which every gentleman 
must instruct himself if he wishes to be the oracle of his Club. But 
the author of that ‘‘ Peerage,” the learned and industious chronicler of 
the privileged orders, has in the present season taken a higher flight ; 
heretofore he was contented with putting forth biographical dictionaries 
of the three estates of the realm, and all the cadets of ali their houses, 
from the lordling of a month old, up to our Sovereign Lady the Queen; 
but in his new work on ‘“ Dignities, Privilege, and Precedence,” Mr. 
Dodd disserts upon institutions rather than on persons—favours a most 
aristocratic public with explanatory and historical accounts of every 
order in the state, whether it be hereditary, personal, or official ; 
whether connected with the executive government, the church, the 
legislature, the army, or the navy, the distinctions bestowed by a 
town-corporate, or the titles conferred by the ‘‘ honour-giving sword ” 
of a Sovereign. 

Almost every successful book must be regarded as an outpouring 
of the spirit of the times; and yet, is it not most extraordinary that 
we should have been so long without some regular treatise upon that 
which occupies so much of the thoughts and conversation of the 
English, men, women, and children? Reader, do you desire to be 
acquainted with that complex and little known system called ‘ pre- 


cedence?” In this work on dignities, you have the only account that 
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has any pretensions to being considered clear, practical, and com- 
plete; the first or general table of which consists of one hundred and 
fifty-three divisions, there being a concise and satisfactory disquisition 
under each head; and there are, besides, thirteen or fourteen other 
tables of precedence arranged in a variety of forms. It is as useful 
as a manual for grown up horsemen; for it teaches those who enter 
good society late in life, the means of escaping a great deal of ridicule. 
Let the reader ask himself, if he really does know what a Duke 
originally was, what he has been, and what he is?—what is meant by 
such words as accession, demise, and abdication, when used in reference 
to royalty? and what are the incidents of those acts?—What is 
Prerogative? who constitute the Royal Family? who are the great 
officers of state? what are their functions, privileges, emoluments, 
and liabilities? what is the difference between a Lord Great Cham- 
berlain and a Chamberlain of the Household? what is an Exon, or a 
Groom of the Stole? what are the true distinctions between Peers of 
England, of Scotland, and of Ireland? what are the four kinds of 
Baronies ?—Who but men learned in the law of Parliament have any 
exact knowledge respecting succession, alienation, extinction, at- 
tainder, forfeiture, abeyance, or dormancy ?—and yet we have been till 
now without a popular and familiar work on the subject, though ladies 
and gentlemen do talk of these things as townsfolk ‘‘ babble of green 
fields,” without knowing much about them. In such people the love 
of the subject is strong, but the knowledge is scanty; and our author, 
precisely understanding the thing required, produces a sort of book 
that evidently hits the prevailing taste, and ministers to that appetite 
for being familiar with the great, which every one indulges openly 
or in secret; which some men would wish to deny, yet which no 
man can conceal from himself. 

But, to do Mr. Dodd common justice, though he has written a work 
which suits the popular taste, he has performed a better and more ho- 
nourable task—he has made a valuable contribution to the history of 
England, in a volume containing four or five hundred separate articles, 
illustrative of subjects with which the general reader is but imperfectly 
acquainted, and affording aids to the historical student and the po- 
litical writer, which cannot fail to be highly appreciated by both those 
classes. 

‘* Much thinking on these topics,” as Lord Brougham somewhere 
says, it is difficult not to regard the aristocracy of England as a body 
standing in a more extraordinary position, and influenced by more 
complex relations, than any similar description of men; it could, there- 
fore, have been no holiday pastime to ransack great public libraries 
and curious private collections, to pick up rare volumes, to examine 
old statutes and state papers, to compare authorities—to digest, ar- 
range, and give a modern and popular view of these crude materials— 
in short, to create a ‘* royal road” to a mass of knowledge which most 
people desired to possess, but which few had the patience or the lei- 
sure to acquire. A desire to be acquainted with the institutions which 
maintain, divide, and regulate the various ranks of society, may now be 
liberally indulged through the medium of an agreeable work, which 
has had the effect of extricating from confusion and technicality a 
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huge mass of knowledge, respecting which the public curiosity has 
been ardent, though till now unsatisfied. 

In looking over this volume, some curious views of the Peerage and 
upper classes in general have presented themselves. For example, the 


subjoined table shows the relative proportion in which courtesy titles 
are distributed :— 


Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, having secondary and 


tertiary titles. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 298 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, having eldest sons or 
grandsons to enjoy these distinctions. « « 


Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, having no male issue 85 


Dukes and Marquises yer issue are entitled to 

the prefix of ‘* Lord” or ‘* Lady” ‘ . 67 
Earls whose daugiters are “uyied oa Lady P in Se 
Earls whose sons are styled “ ennepalite,” and 

Viscounts and Barons whose male and female issue 

are styled “‘ Honourable”’ . P ‘ . 520 





Total number of families yielding courtesy titles sol 
_ The following shows the numbers who belong to the Knightage of 
Great Britain and Ireland, so far as regards British subjects :— 


Order of the Garter ; : : om aa 
Order of the Thistle ; , , ‘ ; in off 
Order of St. Patrick ; , P F “126 i 
Order of the Bath ; . , . 743 
Order of St. Michael and St. George ‘ . ae 
Order of the Guelphs ' ; ; . 905 
Knights Bachelor. i ‘ ‘ ‘ _ »« a 

2337 


We now give a classification of the existing Baronetcies of the three 
kingdoms. 


Baronetcies of England, Great Britain, and the 
United Kingdom, not connected with peerages . 738 

Baronets of England, Great Britain, and the United 
Kingdom, who are also Peers of the realm . 91 


829 





Baronets of Scotland or Nova Scotia not ein 


peerages - 138 

Baronets of Scotland or . Nova Scotia who are also 
Peers of the realm ‘ ‘ . ‘ tte! 
173 
Baronets of Ireland not possessing peerages . 65 
os vad who are also Peers of the realm 28 
113 
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Existing Baronets of England, Great Britain, and 


United Kingdom 


= — Scotland or Nova Scotia 
” ” of Ireland e 


Deduct Baronets who are also Peers of the realm 


The following presents a view of the Peerage of England, Great 
Britain, and the United Kingdom, as at present existing :— 


Dukes 
Marquises 
Earls 
Viscounts 
Barons 
Bishops 
Peeresses ‘ 


Peers holding superior Scottish titles 


sis = inferior és 
- - superior Irish titles 
- ~ inferior 


>? ” 


Peers of Parliament not purely English 
Peers of Parliament purely English 


829 
173 
113 
1115 
154 
961 


21 
20 
116 
20 
216 
26 
11 
430 
11 
29 
61 
17 
118 
312 


430 


Table of the Peerage of Scotland as at present existing :— 


Gross Numbers, 


including 
Having no additional those with English 
English Title. Titles. 

0 ; . Dukes 7 

2. ‘ : . . Marquises 4 

19 ‘ ° ‘ . Earls 41 

3. ; ‘ . .  Viscounts 6 

19 : ; : . Barons 23 

Bi ' ‘ . . Peeresses 3 

43 R . ‘ . Totals 84 

Parliamentary Representative Peers 16 
Entitled to sit in the House of Lords as possessors of 

British peerages in addition to their Scottish titles 41 

Peers of Parliament — by the Scottish no 57 

Electors merely . ° 27 


—_—— 
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Scottish Peers in the House of Lords who hold a dep Ge 
British title superior to their Scottish title « .f - oye ‘i 
Scottish Peers who hold an inferior British title . 30 ie : 
Scottish Peers holding no British title. ‘ . 43 eee 
— ee te Sb 
84 $ a aay 
Citi = : Be. 
The following tables present a view of the Irish Peerage as at present Oe a 
existing :— 4 et if 
Gross Numbers, - {obae 
including Pat 
Having no additional those with English eee i 
English Title. Titles, > ae 
0 ; . Dukes. ‘ , ‘ l rapes 
1. .  .  . . Marquises . . .. 14 re h u 
41 . P : . Earls , ; F “% 
32. ‘ ‘ . . Viscounts . ‘ es @ ‘ i 
54 , , ; . Barons. ‘ , o, - <aie 
12. F ; . . Bishops ; ; ow mer 
O ‘ : “ . Peeress . . F , l ‘er. | 
140 . , . . . Totals , , — ae 
Representative Peers without British peerages 24 ify 
Representative Peers who since their election ; 28 ye 
have obtained British peerages ; oii pd ae 
Peers having seats in the House of Lords as pos- ie 
sessors of British peerages, but not being members aa 
of the Representative body ; ‘ . . ser 
Representative Prelates . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘4 4 or 
Peers of Parliament supplied by Ireland ‘ - 106 a 
Prelates not in the Representative rotation wien Le 
Peers possessing seats in the Commons , P 30 . Be a: 
Electors merely P ; , 1 , — * ee tai 
brecier) PT ee 
222 ns 
alesis V7 
Irish Peers in the House of Lords holding a superior oie. 
British title , i ‘ ; ‘ ; — aie 
- ‘a holding an inferior British title . 61 ee 
Peers of Ireland having no seats in the Houseof Lords’ 127 He os 
Prelates of Ireland. . : , ‘ ace Tae ‘7 ee 
Peeress PP apices wed gee Aap ite Sh pir 1 i a ef 
222 ‘mr a 
Without any reference to the titles which offices give, saying nothing . aaa 
for the Army, the Navy, the Law, or the Church, the number of heredi- : ies 
ditary and personal distinctions which are enjoyed as matters of right, a. i 
amount to something near 3,000, whereas the number of persons be, 
enjoying courtesy titles, including widows, must exceed 5,000. Then, . eal 
if we include official distinctions, we have at least 2,000 additional, eet 
giving a total of the titled classes amounting to not Jess than 10,000. sae 
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Then come those whom some writers style the nobiles minores—the 
gentlemen entitled to bear arms, respecting whose numbers there exists 
no authentic information, but who, nevertheless, are looked upon as only 
a step below the high nobility, and as fully entitled to all the immunities 
belonging to ‘* gentle blood.” But the term ‘ aristocracy ” goes lower 
still, tor we have the commercial aristocracy and the manufacturing 
aristocracy, and Heaven knows how many more. 





THE PALFREY ; 
A LOVE-STORY OF OLD TIMES (with Illustrations). 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Leicu Hunr stands alone amongst the authors of our day. Witha 
heart and genius ever young, because ever filled and overflowing from 
the natural and the true, he seems, in his person at least, the remnant 
of a departed race. The associate and coadjutor of Godwin, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and of a group who have passed into our language 
as undoubted classics, and are as much a part of the past as Shak- 
spere or Milton. This ancient yet modern character, this intimate 
connexion with the past by his own productions and associations, and 
with the present by the still freshness of his writings, gives him an 
antique juvenility such as we acknowledge in the statue of a youth by 
a Grecian sculptor; we have the flavour of age, but the freshness of 
youth, 

Perhaps, of all his great contemporaries, he is the most likely thus 
to survive in personal popularity. It is doubtful, early as they left 
the world, if their spirits would have proceeded, like Mr. Hunt's, 
with the spirit of the age. They were men of mighty passions as well 
as mighty imaginings, and developed rather their own will and intellect 
than sought to appeal to the sympathies or tastes of their readers. 
They are gone, but have left 


“ The bright track of their fiery cars.” 


In the universality of his sympathies, and the delicacy of his taste, 
perhaps no writer ever surpassed Mr. Hunt. It is not to his political 
career we would refer; though there, whatever may be the politics of 
the reader, he must allow he suffered much * for conscience sake.” 
In a literary career, surely no author has wrought more effect; his 
writings have created taste where it was most difficult to do so. He 
went amongst the sordid and the half-informed, and by his gentle ex- 
positions, his pleasing and judicious Essays, r raised up in them a per- 
ception and love of the beautiful. His has been called the Cockney 
school, and his adornment and elevation of things apparently incon- 
sequential has been derided by men whose minds could only sympa- 
thize with the obviously grand and important. But this very Cock- 
neyism, as it has been opprobriously termed, is the very cause of his 
effecting such important results. For the shopkeeping, trafficking, 
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inhabitants of London, he wrought out the soul of beauty that lay in 
many of the things before them. He threw a charm on the world of 
art and industry in which they moved, and awoke their sentiments to 
the beauties of that nature to which they could reach. If ever man 
deserved that his fellow citizens should give him a statue, that man is 
Leigh Hunt. To how many buried in narrow streets, and confined to 
back parlours, have his essays and criticisms brought notions of 
beauty and sources of intellectual enjoyment, that they otherwise would 
never have dreamt of. Other men may have established new principles, 
or forced the tide of human passion into national events and mighty 
deeds,—-may have been more ostentatiously employed—or more appa- 
rently beneficial to mankind; but none have done more or so much to 
carry a sense of the beautiful, the graceful and the refined, to all 
classes,—to teach that great truth, which yet wants disseminating 
still wider, that much happiness may be had unconnected with the 
payment of money, and that the intellect and the senses have capa- 
cities for the most exquisite enjoyments independent of wealth and 
rank. 

To enforce such truths is indeed to civilize; and those persons who may 
think there is exaggeration in attributing to Mr. Hunt such wide and 
beneficial results, it is but necessary for them to consider his literary 
career. The sound principles of art, and the fine distinctions and 
descriptions, he has poured forth on all the elegancies and adornments 
of life and nature in the ‘ Examiner,” the ‘‘ Indicator,” and nu- 
merous other places, have set in motion the intellects of thousands, and 
stimulated many men of genius to the same task. Taking altogether 
both what he has effected himself, and been the cause of other men of 
intellect effecting, he has certainly done more for our age than Addison 
and Steele did for theirs. To substitute kindly feelings and just 
notions, in the place of the reverse—to enlarge the heart and to raise 
the taste of classes—is, indeed, a noble thing: and that this has been 
done by Mr. Hunt’s writings, is incontrovertible. How many youths— 
how many men condemned to the toil and sordidness of a mean occu- 
pation—has the writer of this article personally known, whose souls have 
been called into action by his essays. Men who otherwise would have 
grovelled on, mere drudges in the dark mine of Piuto; ‘* the genial 
current of whose souls” would have stagnated in the monotony of a 
sordid employment : but whose tastes have been awakened to an intel- 
lectual enjoyment, that, while it developes the man, benefits society 
by laying the foundation of right sentiments and honourable feeling. 

Class-censure is fast being banished from the pages of every sensible 
writer: and men are not now judged from the occupation they pursue. 
Every lawyer is not deemed a rogue, nor every shopkeeper a cheat. 
Undoubtedly the character of a shopkeeper thirty years ago and now 
is a very different thing. Then, every vulgarity of thought and manner, 
every pettiness of feeling and trickiness of conduct, was attributed to 
him; and we believe with great justice, or at least with much fewer 
exceptions than at present. Now amongst this class may be found 
men with as honourable sentiments, and as refined notions, as those 
claiming gentle blood. ‘Their houses and mode of life bespeak it. 
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They have books and music, and frequently no contemptible appre- 
ciation of art. 

This is civilization in its best form, and a nation’s blessings are due 
to that man who adds to the pleasures of life without adding to its 
sensualities. The cultivation of pure taste and the delicate development 
of the intellect does more than this,—it lessens the sensualities whilst it 
enlarges the enjoyments of mankind. 


The genius of Hunt has done much of this; and Cockney-land, at 
all events, owes him a great debt, which it might as well pay whilst he 
is still amongst us. But it is nonsense to talk of cockneyism ; such 
benefits permeate over a whole society, and affect an empire wherever 
its population is collected in masses. 


The present work is one admirably illustrating Mr. Hunt’s genius 
and sentiments. It shows his universal sympathy with all that is 
amiable and noble—his taste for the refined—his sense for the beau- 


tiful in nature and art; however humble the forms in which. they 
display themselves. 


In conjunction with the old writers, Mr. Hunt has a literalness 
which sometimes approaches the quaint and sometimes the bald. This 
arises from the same cause in both. They take things as they are, and 
as they seem fresh and original to them; but they forget that numerous 
other associations are allied to them, and that consequently very dif- 
ferent impressions may be raised in the reader’s mind to that felt by 
the poet. ‘‘ Good Heavens!” was once a solemn adjuration,—it has now 
become a mere interjection. 


But it is time to introduce the reader to the poem, and no words 


can do this so well as the author’s own, who gives the following account 
of it :— 


“The scene of the old story,—the only known production of a poet 
named Huon le Roi, (possibly one of the ‘ Kings of the Minstrels,’ often 
spoken of at that period,) is laid in the province of Champagne; but as 
almost all the narrative poems under the title of Lays (of which this is one) 
are with good reason supposed to have had their source in the Greater or 
Lesser Britain,—that is to say, either among the Welsh of this island, or 
their cousins of French Brittany,—and as the only other local allusions in 
the poem itself are to places in England, the author has availed himself of 
the common property in these effusions claimed for the Anglo-Norman 
Muse, 


‘* * Begirt with British and Armorick knights,’ 


to indulge himself in a licence universal with the old minstrels, and lay the 
scene of his version where and when he pleased ; to wit, during the reign of 
Edward the First, and in Kensington, Hendon, and their neighbourhoods,— 
old names, however new they sound. There is reason to believe, that the 
woody portions of Kensington, still existing as the Gardens, and in the 
neighbourhood of Holland House, are part of the ancient forest of Middle- 
sex, which extended from this quarter to the skirts of Hertfordshire: and it 
is out of regard for these remnants of the old woods, and associations with 
them still more grateful, that I have placed the scene of my heroine’s abode 
on the site of the existing Palace, and the closing scene of the poem in the 
hall of the De Veres, Earls of Oxford, who had a mansion at that period in 
the grounds of the present Holland House, near the part called the Moats. 

** The circumstance of the Palfrey’s being ridden into this hall in the 
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King’s presence, will hardly need vindication to readers the least conversant 
with old customs ; but it may not be considered too trifling to observe, that 
the horse called a Palfrey was not, as it is generally supposed to have been, 
a lady’s horse only; much less was its employment by the other sex confined 
to persons of inferior condition, as a careless passage in Dryden would 
imply; or even, for any thing I can discover, common with them at all. 
Dryden, in his version of the Knight’s Tale from Chaucer, says, 


‘¢ ¢ The smiths and armourers on palfreys ride ;’ 


but Chaucer simply says of these handicraftsmen of the tournament, that 
they were on horseback ; and he assigns the palfreys to the lords. 


‘* «To the paleis rode there many a route 
Of lordés upon stedés and palfréis.’ 


“The palfrey indeed was so expressly a trained or managed horse, and 
therefore a beast of pretension, that Barbazan derives its appellation from 
the fact ;* and though the old writers generally imply that it was a horse 
upon a peace establishment, in contradistinction to a war-horse (the steed or 
destrier), yet I think it probable that it was originally the only horse used in 
those peaceful imitations of war, the tilt and tournament. It certainly often 
was used in them, and in battle too; though by degrees it came to be em- 
ployed chiefly as a saddle-horse or hackney, and ultimately to mean simply 
a lady’s horse, doubtless from training being always identified with its 
education. ‘The horse ridden by Her Majesty at the present day will be a 
Palfrey in all the forms; that is to say, of spirit enough perhaps for any 


service, but at all events of ‘gentle breeding,’ graceful with its spirit, and 
trained in the riding-house.” 


Of the versification and purport of the poem the author continues 
thus— 


*“‘ The style of the little poem thus presented to the reader (the preten- 
sions of which, if he is as choice and reverent in his notions of poetry as I 
am myself, he will be good enough to look upon as commensurate with the 
size) has been modelled to a certain extent upon that of the old English 
romances and ballads; not only on account of the period at which the action 
takes place, but because the passion and simplicity of the old modes of 
speech, particularly in these mixed subjects of levity and gravity, allow a 
writer to give way to the sincerity of his own feelings, without startling the 
conventionalities of modes that are reigning. The measure of the verse is 
the same as that of Coleridge’s Christabel, four beatings of the time in each, 
of whatever number of syllables it may consist; and if, without pretending 
to compete with the profound beauties of that poem, I may borrow a pri- 
vilege from advancing years to express a hope that I can do something, after 
my lighter fashion, in the cause of pertinent images and unsuperfluous 
words,—terrible desiderata in these ad libitum rhyming times,—I trust that 
my occasionally running riot upon a rhyme of my own for several verses 
together, will not render an impulse in keeping with the subject liable to be 
confounded with a violation of the laws of conciseness. 

‘*Thus much in regard to what is, perhaps, altogether a small matter. 
And yet I cannot conclude this (I fear) long preface to a short story, without 
recommending to poetical readers, a closer intimacy than has yet been cul- 








* “ Palefroi : cheval instruit au manége, aux exercices ;’’ and he says it comes 
from palestra and fractus ; which seems a harsh though it may be the remote 


etymology. Might not pale (the root of palissade) and /rein, a bridle, be nearer ? 
Palefrenier is a groom. 
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tivated with these first spring blossoms of French and British genius, called 
Lais and Fabliaux. All the world is acquainted with the reputation of the 
Provencal, or southern French lyrical poets, the precursors of Petrarch; but 
the very existence, in England and north-western France, of a light nar- 
rative poetry, of genuine and sometimes exquisite merit, heralding and 
assisting to inspire the geniuses of Chaucer and Boccaccio, is a fact better 
known to poetical antiquaries, than familiar, as it deserves to be, to the 
lovers of verse in general. Its prolixity (the result of a want of information 
for the many) the reader may soon learn the art of skimming over. The 
cynical plain-speaking of some of the stories, sometimes on the most re- 
volting subjects, and of an excess almost amounting to a sort of horrible 
innocence, is still more easily avoided by those who choose to take the alarm. 
But the gushing tenderness of others, the simple and sensitive words of 
honest passion and delight, free from the haunting fears of criticism and 
correctness, the healthy and hearty vigour, sometimes even sublimity, the 
belief in every thing good and lovely, the fresh and laughing morning lip, 
carolling in the sunshine and happy in the arms of nature, these are sug- 
gesters of first principles in poetry always salutary to recur to, and the more 
so in proportion as society advances, because custom and convention per- 
petually tend, not only to make us forget, but be ashamed of them. Above 
all, it appears to me calculated to do our native poetry good, on a side upon 
which, great and abundant as it is on all others the very highest, it is not so 
complete as the rest,—I mean, that of animal spirits. It might assist us in 
that respect, as our graver feelings were encouraged into purity and depth 
of utterance by the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, the best gift ever 
bestowed by critic upon modern genius.” 


The story is told in few words. A young and chivalrous knight 
loves Anne, the daughter of a covetous old man, who prefers wedding 
her to Sir Grey, the uncle of her lover, on account of his wealth. The 
uncle obtains from his nephew the gift of a Palfrey, and uses it for the 
conveyance of his bride to his old mansion, but the Greybeards get 
sleepy and stupid on their way, and the Palfrey strays from them, and, 
true to its instinct, conveys the bride to her lover’s door. The facts 
are ultimately told to the King and Queen, who are in the neighbour- 
hood, and they interfering, the youthful couple are made happy. 

The following quotation will afford some of those touches, arising 
from a delicate observation of the effect of emotion, which rank Mr. 
Hunt in the first class of original writers. 


Sir William (the young knight) has been refused by the father of 
his bride after beseeching his consent. 


‘** Sir William he boweth as low as before, 
And after him closeth the soft room-door, 
And he moaneth a moan, and half-staggereth he; 
He doubteth which way the stairs may be. 
But the lower his bow, and the deeper his moan, 
The redder the spot in his cheek hath grown, 
And he loatheth the kiss to the hard old hand. 
* May the devil,’ thought he, ‘ for his best new brand 
Pluck it, and strike to his soul red-hot! 
Why scorn me, and mock me? and why, like a sot, 
Must I stoop to him, low as his own court plot? 
Will any one tell us,—will Nature declare,— 
How father so foul can have daughter so fair? 
But her mother of angels dreamt in her sorrow, 
And hence came this face,—this dimpled May morrow.’ 
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«* And as he thought thus, from a door there stole 
A hand in a tremble, a balm to his soul ; 
And soft though it trembled, i¢ close wrung his, 
And with it a letter ;—and gone it is. 


“Sir William hath dash’d in the forest awhile, 
His being seems all a hasty smile ; 
And there, by green light and the cooing of doves, 
He readeth the letter of her he loves, 
And kisseth, and readeth, again and again ; 
His bridle is dropp’d on his palfrey’s mane ; 
Who turneth an ear, and then, wise beast, 
Croppeth the herbage,—a prudent feast : 
For Sir William no sooner hath read nine times, 
Than he deemeth delay the worst of crimes: 
He snatcheth the bridle, and shakes it hard, 
And is off for his life on the loud green sward ; 
He foameth up steep, and he hisseth in stream, 
And saluteth his uncle like one in a dream.” 


The following account of the old fogies is full of character and warm 
feeling. 


** Sir Grey and Sir Guy, like proper old boys, 

Have met, with a world of coughing and noise ; 

And after subsiding, judiciously dine, 

Serious the venison, and chirping the wine. 

They talk of the court, now gathering all 

To the sunny plump smoke of Earl-Mount Hall: 

And pity their elders laid up on the shelves, 
: And abuse ev’ry soul upon earth but themselves : 
, Only Sir Grey doth it rather to please, 
And Sir Guy out of honest old spite and disease : 
For Sir Guy hath a face so round and so red, 
The whole of his blood seemeth hanging his head ; 
While Sir Grey’s red face is waggish and thin, 
And he peereth with uprais’d nose and chin. 


“ Nathless, Sir Grey excepteth from blame 

His nephew Sir Will, and his youthful fame ; 

And each soundeth t’ other, to learn what hold 

The youth and the lady may have of his gold. 
Alas! of his gold will neither speak, 

Tho’ the wine it grew strong, and the tongue grew weak ; 
And when the sweet maiden herself appears, 

With a breath in her bosom, and blush to her ears, 
And the large thankful eyes of the look of a bride, 
Sir Grey recollecteth no creature beside : 

He watcheth her in, he watcheth her out; 

He measureth her ancle, but not with his gout; 
He chucketh, like chanticleer over a corn, 

And thinks it but forty years since he was born. 


*«« Why, how now, Sir Grey? methinks you grow yo ing : 
How soon are your own wedding bells to be rung? 
You stare on my daughter, like one elf-struck.’ 


*«* Alas! and I am,—the sadder my luck :-— 
Albeit, Sir Guy, your own shoulders count 
Years not many more than mine own amount, 
And I trust you don’t feign to be too old to wed ?’ 
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“* Hoh! hoh!’ quoth Sir Guy; ‘that was cunningly said.’ 
(Yet he felt flatter’d too, did the white old head.) 


“« « What are years?’ continued Sir Grey, looking bold: 
‘ There are men never young, and men never old. 
Old and young lips may carol in tune ; 
Green laugheth the oak ’gainst the brown mid June.’ ” 


The following is episodiacal, but is one of those pleasant in-breaks, 
with a personal allusion, that the old writers indulged in. 


** Now a murrain, I say, on those foul old men! 
I never, myself, shall see fifty again, 
And can pity a proper young blooded old fellow, 
Whose heart is green, though his cheek be yellow ; 
For Nature, albeit she never doth wrong, 
Yet seemeth in such to keep youth too long : 
And ’tis grievous when such an one seeth his bliss 
In a face which can see but the wrinkles in his. 
Ah! pray let him think there are dames not young, 
For whom the bells yet might be handsomely rung. 
Tis true, grey-beards have been, like Jove’s of old, 
That have met a young lip, nor been thought too bold, 
In Norfolk a wondrous old lord hath been seen, 
Who at eighty was not more than forty, | ween; 
And I myself know a hale elderly man, 
In face and in frolic a very good Pan. 
But marvels like these are full rare, I wis; 
And when elders in general young ladies would kiss, 
I exhort the dear souls to fight and to flee, 
Unless they should chance to run against me.”’ 


The description of Sir William’s throes and passioning is thus very 


nicely detailed. 


** But in his hamlet hous’d apart, 
How far’d meantime Sir William’s heart ? 
Oh, when the sun first went to bed, 

Not richer look’d the golden head, 

Nor cast a more all-gladdening eye: 

He seem’d to say, ‘ My heav’n is nigh.’ 
For he had heard of rare delights 
Between those two old feasting knights, 
And of a pillion, new and fair, 

Ordain’d to go some road as rare ; 

With whom? For what sweet rider’s art? 
Whose, but the dancer’s at his heart, 
The light, the bright, yet balmy she, 
And who shall fetch her home but he? 
Who else be summon’d speedily 

By the kind uncle full of glee 

To fetch away that ecstacy ; 

So ever since that news, his ear, 
Listening with a lofty fear, 

Lest it catch one sound too late, 

Stood open like a palace gate, 

That waits the bride of some great king, 
Heard with her trumpets travelling. 
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At length a letter. Whose? Sir Guy’s, 
The father’s own. With reverent eyes, 
With heart, impatient to give thanks, 


And tears that top their glimmering banks, 


He opens, reads, turns pale as death ; 
His noble bosom gasps for breath : 

His Anne has left his love for gold, 

But in her kindness manifold 

Extorted from his uncle’s hoard 

Enough to leave him bed and board. 
Ah! words like those were never Anne’s ; 
Too plainly they the coarse old man’s ; 
But still the letter ; still the fact; 

With pangs on pangs his heart is rack’d. 
Love is an angel; has no pride; 

She’ll mourn his love when he has died ; 
Yet love is truth; so hates deceit ; 

He’ll pass, and scorn her, in the street. 
Now will he watch her house at night 
For glimpse of her by some brief light, 
Such as perhaps his own pale face 

May show; and then he’ll quit the place. 
Now he will fly her, hate, detest, 

Mock ; make a by-word and a jest: 
Then he hates hate ; and who so low 

As strike a woman’s fame? No, no: 
False love might spite the faithless Anne, 
But true was aye the gentleman. 

Thus paceth he, ’twixt calm and mad, 
Till the mid watch his chamber sad ; 
And then lies down in his day-dress, 
And sleeps for very weariness, 

Catching and starting in his moan, 

And waking with a life-long groan. 
Sometimes he dreams his sorrow makes 
Such weeping wail, that as he wakes, 
He lifts his pitying hand to try 

His cheek, and wonders it is dry. 
Sometimes his virgin bride and he 

Are hous’d for the first time, and free 
To dwell within each other’s eyes ; 

And then he wakes with woful cries. 
Sometimes he hears her call for aid ; 
Sometimes beholds her bright array’d, 
But pale, and with her eyes on earth ; 
And once he saw her pass in mirth, 

And look at him, nor eye let fall, 

And that was wofull’st dream of all. 

At length he hears, or thinks he hears,— 
(Or dreams he still with waking ears ?) 

A tinkle of the house’s bell! 

What news can midnight have to tell? 
He listens. No. No sound again. 

The breeze hath stirr’d the window-pane ; 
Perchance it was the tinkling glass ; 
Perchance ’twas his own brain, alas ! 


His own weak brain, which hears the blood 


Pulse at his ears,—a tingling flood, 
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| Strange mantler in as strange a cup, 

Yet hark again !—He starts ; leans up ;— 

It seems to fear to wake a mouse, 

That sound ;—then peals, and wakes the house.” 


We should quote too much were we to follow our own inclination, 
and therefore shall conclude our samples with the following picture of 
the lovers now once again with each other. 


“‘ Hope was theirs. For one sweet hour 
Did they, last night, in bliss devour 
Each other’s questions, answers, eyes, 
Nor ever for divine surprise 
Could take a proper breath, much less 
The supper brought in hastiness 
By the glad little gaping page; 
While rose, meantime, his mother sage 
To wait upon the lady sweet, 
And snore discreetly on the seat, 
In the window of the room, 
Whence gleam’d her night-cap through the gloom. 
Then parted they to lie awake 
For transport, spite of all heart-ache : 
For heaven’s in any roof that covers, 
Any one same night, two lovers ; 
They may be divided still ; 
They may want, in all but will; 
But they know that each is there, 
Each just parted, each in prayer ; 
Each more close, because apart, 
And every thought clasp’d heart to heart.” 
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The illustrations are beautiful and characteristic; and do equal 
es credit to the designer and the engraver. They are conceived and 
1. | executed in the same spirit as the poem, and are well worthy to ac- 
| company it. Messrs. How and Parsons are fast making to themselves 
tes a high reputation for the tasteful and artistic style of producing their 

1 works. Their productions are more than merely neat or expensive,— 
they have the impress on them of fine taste and just appreciation of 
dj art. The illustrations alone are worth the price of the volume. 


THE CHARMED ROBE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


My child, I’m called to Battle-field, 
ih But evil fates the Stars foreshow, 
é And thou must weave a robe to shield 
Thy father from his mortal foe. 


ti Father! my hand, with feeble sleight, 

; May frame no garb for danger’s “hour ; 
ee The tempered steel I never smite, 

é But spin and weave in maiden ‘bower. 
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My daughter fair, on All-Saint’s eve, 
Invoking all the pow’rs of Hell, 

With virgin hand a robe thou’lt weave, 
In bloodiest fight to guard me well. 


The maiden sat and span alone 
In full moon-light, on All-Saint’s night ; 
She called on Heil with shudd’ring tone, 


Her spindle glows with fiendish light. 


And now her loom the maiden plies, 


With trembling hand the thread she throws, 


In ghastly haste the shuttle flies, 
The web of Hell full quickly grows. 


The host rode out in gallant pride, 
And plate and mail each warrior bore ; 
A flowing robe, long, white, and wide, 
The only garb their monanals wore. 


With demon might, in fiercest fight, 
His bloody eabre sweeps around, 

While shattered all, their sword-blades fall, 
And arrows from his breast rebound. 


A youth spurred on his charger brave, 
‘* Hold, tyrant, hold! and face thy doom ; 
The work of Hell no more shall save— | 
Thy pow’r is naught, thine hour is come !’’ 


They meet, they part, they meet again— 
The sparks fly out from dinted brands ; : 
Their very life-blood runs like rain, 
And darkly stains the trampled sands, 


The maiden came that field to see,~ 

** Where is my noble father, where ?”— 
She found him in his agony, 

And wildly shriek’d and tore her hair. 


Art thou my child? Ah! heartless maid, 
The cursed robe was falsely wove, 

Say! didst thou call on Heli for aid ? 
Or hath thy soul e’er learned to love ?” 


Father, I call’d the pow'rs of Hell— 
But one lies bleeding at thy feet— 

I loved Him long, I loved him well— 
And thus I spun thy winding sheet.” 
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A FEW WORDS ON MESMERISM. 


BY WALTER K. KELLY. 


Be not alarmed, discreet reader, at the title of this paper. 1 am a 
plain man, content, for all ordinary purposes of life, with the five 
senses Nature has bestowed upon me, as | am willing that you should 
also be. I shall not expect of you that you should smell with your 
epigastrium, or taste with your thumb; and the only clair-voyance | 
demand of you is that of an observant eye, and an unprejudiced mind. 

There is a very numerous body of persons throughout all Europe, in- 
cluding our own tight little island, who are ardently engaged in a course 
of research, to which they give the name of Mesmerism,—an ill-omened 
name ; but of this more anon. The subject of their pursuits appeals 
strongly to that very cogent principle of our common nature, the love 
of the marvellous: the wonders of the old Rosicrucians hardly surpassed 
those of the Mesmerists of the present day: but the latter, unlike the 
former, surround the approaches to their mysteries with no initiatory 
horrors ; they throw their portals open to all who will enter with the 
passport of faith—the only title requisite to qualify the aspirant for 
admission to every grade of Mesmerism. Proceeding upon so liberal a 
system of recruiting, the body has naturally enough gathered to itself 
avery motley assemblage of members. In its tanks are numbered 
representatives of every existing order of intellect, of moral endowment 
and mental acquirement, from the lowest to the highest degree; and 
as there is no enforced subordination among them, but each individual 
is at liberty to propound his own opinions without consulting the rest, 
there is really no little difficulty in ascertaining what are the precise 
average views of the general body. The Mesmerists are a vast fiery 
army, without discipline or leaders; or rather they resemble an ill- 
assorted pack of hounds without huntsman or whipper-in, all eager for 
the chace, but every whelp amongst them thinking himself as well 
entitled as the oldest and staunchest of the pack torun upon his own 
favourite scent, and to give tongue as loudly as his betters. The din 
is consequently infernal, and the result almost nugatory. It is plain we 
shall never have a good run till half the pack are hanged, the rest 
brought well under the lash, and fair play given to the few really good 
hounds among them. 

The Mesmerists have justly incurred much ridicule by their fantastic 
credulity, and the illogical medley they make of observed facts, with 
the crudities of their own speculations and conjectures. Let the 
public laugh at their follies, they are fair game and plenteous withal ; 
but there let its laughter stop,—let it be wise in its mirth. Whilst we 
freely abandon the errors and vagaries of the Mesmerists tathe wholesome 
corrective of that public opinion, which, as the judicious Ranke says, 
‘‘ generally evinces a just sense of wants and shortcomings, though it 
may not be gifted with the knowledge of a remedy ;” still we enter our 
strong protest against the absurdities of their indiscriminate revilers. 
The Mesmerists report to us certain novel and most curious facts, 


which they tell us they have over and over again observed,—results of 


experiments they are ready to repeat in presence of friends and foes,— 
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yet, because some of their statements appear at variance with common 
sense, because their theories are flimsy and vicious, we are forsooth 
to conclude that no one order of facts, no individual fact, related on 
their testimony is worthy, not to say of credence, but even of rational 
investigation. This is in reality equivalent to maintaining that every 
observer, whatever be his previous mental training, and however partial 
and inadequate his experience, is competent correctly to generalize 
upon new and startling phenomena, to assign them their true place in 
the order of nature, and aptly to embody them in terms of a language 
formed and grown to unbending maturity before the existence of the 
phenomena was surmised. We would have the powers of nature 
limited by those of her interpreters, instead of labouring with hearty 
good will to gather what knowledge we can of the former from the 
imperfect utterance of the latter. As well might we say that the 
celestial bodies had never rolled in their orbits during the ages when 
their motions were accounted for upon the false principles of Ptolemy’s 
system, or that venesection had never arrested the violence of a fever 
during the reign of the humoral pathology, when the operation was 
resorted to for the express purpose of removing ‘‘ a peccant humour.” 
As well might we say that, among all their wild and profitless fantasies, 
the old alchemists had never lighted on one valuable chemical fact ; 
or that to suck an egg or work a pump were in former days 
unachievable exploits, because they were supposed possible only on the 
principle of nature’s horror of a vacuum, 

Let us briefly advert to some of the phenomena reported by the 
Mesmerists, avoiding those which are announced in language savouring 
of preconceived hypotheses, and noticing chiefly such as appear 
capable of some degree of elucidation by the aid of natural analogies. 

I. They tell us, then, that by means of certain manipulations—say, 
by holding the fore and middle fingers steadily pointed at a patient's 
eyes, and close to them, or by moving them gently up and down before 
them—they can sooner or later succeed in casting the patient into a 
state resembling sleep, or rather into a state more like that of the 
somnambulist than the ordinary slumber of health. 

II. In this induced state the patient is very often insensible to many 
kinds of impressions, whereas his susceptibility to others is much 
exalted. Pinches, blows, and wounds, do not rouse him, nor does any 
motion of his limbs or body indicate that he feels them. On the other 
hand, he very commonly manifests great sensitiveness to cold, wincing 
when a piece of metal is brought near his skin, &c. The eyes are 
usually closed, or, if open, are insensible to surrounding objects. The 
faculty of hearing is sometimes suspended, but often the patient can 
be made to converse and return answers to the questions addressed to 
him. Occasiomally his language on some subjects is superior both in 
matter and manner to any he can command in his ordinary state. 
Sometimes he sings, and then even better, it may be, than he could 
when fully awake. He seldom retains any consciousness, on awaken- 
ing, of anything that has occurred to him during the mesmeric fit. 

III. When in the mesmeric state, the patient’s muscles may be 
made to contract by passes made over them with the hand, with or 
without contact ; though more rapidly, perhaps, in the latter way. In 
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this manner the patient may be made to assume strange and difficult 
attitudes, and to persevere in them much longer than could the most 
practised athlete. By operating, for instance, on the extensor muscles, 
the limbs may be rigidly straightened, or bent to the utmost limit by 
acting on the flexors. Now and then the patient is observed to evince 
a decided preference for the vicinity of the person who has mesme- 
rized him; he expresses uneasiness at his departure and pleasure at 
his return; the mesmerizer’s touch is grateful to him, while that of 
other persons is highly disagreeable ; he winces at it, and says some- 
thing cold has touched him. 

Here are some of the facts alleged by the Mesmerists, divested of 
all theoretical colouring. The publicity of the experiments by which 
it is sought to establish them—the length of time during which the 
belief in them has been entertained by a great number of persons, on 
the whole not below the average standard of intellect and knowledge— 
and the pertinacity with which they have been upheld, in defiance of 
scoffs, and taunts, and personal inconvenience,—assuredly constitute 
for them a strong claim to dispassionate inquiry. This they have 
never received from the scientific world of England. How are they 
treated by the public in general? Either they are gaped at in igno- 
rant wonder, or they are looked down on in derision from some misty 
a@ priori eminence, and their existence declared impossible by the very 
nature of things. What! are we, then, become such giants in the 
knowledge of nature, that we may cast aside the old garments of the 
Baconian philosophy as unfitted to our grander proportions? Have 
we so fully mastered the whole range of physical science, that our 
seraphic intuition needs no aid from the dull routine of observation ? 
Out upon such coxcomb pedantry! All the history of science is full 
of examples that should teach us more humility. Take one example. 
From age to age men have stood up over the whole surface of the 
known world, declaring that they had seen with their bodily eyes 
stones falling from the sky, accompanied by fiery explosions, and 
burying themselves deep in the earth by the impetus of their fall. 
“‘ Ignorant rabble!” cried the learned, ‘‘ this is another of your tales, 
like locutus bos. Hearken to us jurisconsults of Nature, who know 
all her secrets, and can define all her powers, to the infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a hair’s breadth—hearken to us, and we will prove to you that 
the thing you tell us of is impossible. You have been the subjects of 
an optical delusion; or you are mad or drunk; or you are lying 
varlets.’” But in spite of the learned, and all their ‘‘ exquisite reasons,”’ 
these plaguy meteoric stones kept on falling from time to time; the 
clodpoles, unawed by doctors or academies, continued to believe their 
own simple eyes as before; and, O shame to science! time proved that 
they were right. 

We have distributed into three groups the phenomena cited above. 
On referring to the second of these, the reader will perceive that it 
contains no particular (unless perhaps the increased sensibility to cold) 
which has not been repeatedly noticed in well authenticated cases of 
spontaneous somnambulism. In fact, the whole paragraph might be 
taken as a brief summary of the leading characteristics of that strange 
condition. Here, then, is at once an answer to those who will see 
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nothing but fraud in the insensibility to wounds and bruises appa- 
rently evinced by mesmerized persons. The argument of such ob- 
jectors, if it mean anything, must mean this :—‘‘ We have seen the 
individual before us showing in the waking state no signs of more cal- 
lousness of skin than other people: you have played certain tricks 
before him; and he is now in a state apparently of sleep, but which, 
for all we know, may be feigned. In this state he pretends to be 
insensible to many painful impressions ; pretends, we say, for all expe- 
rience tells us that nothing but apoplexy, or some equally formidable 
disordered condition of the brain, could make the skin of a living man 
as insensible as the leather of his boot. We can understand how the 
influence of a narcotic drug should produce some such effect, and 
very possibly this appliance may have more to do with the present 
case than you and your confederate care to let us know: but, once 
for all, we re-assert, that no cause not perilous to life can, with the 
suddenness affected in this case, render the sentient nerves utterly 
dead to pain. Half the pinchings and prickings inflicted on that 
Spartan knave would waken a bear from his hibernation.” Thus 
argues the objector, unconscious that Nature has, without the co-ope- 
ration of any mesmerist, refuted his assertions; that she has by her 
own mysterious processes placed many individuals in the condition he 
avers is impossible. The aérolite has fallen while the sciolist was 
proving by Barbara and Celarent that the thing could not be. 

Thus the main question of the truth or falsehood of Mesmerism 
becomes much narrowed in compass. The condition of the mesmerized 
is the same in many respects as that of persons affected with sponta- 
neous somnambulism : it is, therefore, per se, a possible condition. All 
that remains to be asked is, can it be produced by artificial means ? 

Try. If you will not, why, then, the next best thing you can do is 
to give over talking on the subject altogether; otherwise you are in 
great peril of uttering much nonsense. 

The mesmeric state, we have said, corresponds to a considerable 
extent with that of spontaneous somnambulism. It would be highly 
interesting, were this analogy followed out experimentally to its full 
extent, and all the coincidences and discrepancies between the two 
clearly ascertained. Let it be proved, for instance, whether or not the 
muscles of the somnambulist are obedient to the motions of the 
operator’s hand, as mentioned above at III. Should this prove to be 
the case, it strikes us it would go far to explode the Mesmerist’s gra- 
tuitous hypothesis of a peculiar fluid emanating from animal bodies, 
and producing the phenomena of animal magnetism or mesmerism. 
We shall not, however, enlarge on this hint, lest we fall into the vice 
with which we think the Mesmerists are chargeable, of making theor 
precede and colour facts, instead of being, as it ought, simply their 
general expression. 

What a jubilation do cavillers sometimes raise, when they have suc- 
ceeded in baffling the skill of a mesmeric operator, by placing before 
him some sturdy fellow, so very wide awake, that the poor professor 
sinks down in sheer exhaustion, before he can minister to him the sleep 
he dispenses to others. It is all a cheat! is their cry. He succeeds, 
no doubt, when he practises on his. own trained subject; but why does 
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he not put our man to sleep? What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. It is clear that his legerdemain breaks down when he 
is deprived of the aid of his confederate. Admirably logical conclu- 
sion! And what warrants you, most shallow objector, in supposing 
that all constitutions must be equally susceptible of the agency in ques- 
tion, supposing it to exist, or of any other agency? Are all men som- 
nambulists? Are all men similarly affected by music? Have you 
been, unhappily, compelled to convert ‘ your fair flesh” into a matrix 
for mercurial ore; or does the rheumatism favour you from time to 
time with an extemporized scene from the martyrology ? and are you 
become a sort of living weather-glass? If not, if you know no more 
of the weather to come than Murphy, if you have no familiar devil at 
your elbow, or your foot, to give you warning on the subject; still your 
own blissful ignorance does not justify you in treating the woful pre- 
science of your rheumatic neighbour as a delusion. One man may 
swallow, with ease and comfort, as much whisky punch as would be 
enough to float him; while another shall be led successively with every 
wine-glass-full he drinks through all the stages of drunkenness. The 
inhalation of the laughing gas (nitrous oxide) notoriously produces 
very singular effects,—excitling a high degree of cheerfulness, inspiring 
a lively consciousness of exalted animal power, and prompting to 
strange and grotesque muscular action. Nothing can be more cer- 
tainly ascertained than these general effects of the gas; yet there are 
individuals over whom it exercises hardly any influence. When you 
find perfect uniformity of constitution amongst all men, and exactly 
the same susceptibility with regard to all outward agencies, then, and 
not till then, you shall have reason to expect that mesmeric experiments 
shall succeed equally well with all subjects. 

The Rev. Hugh M’Neile has made, it seems, the notable discovery 
that Mesmerism, saving your favour, is the devil.* We sincerely hope 
the reverend gentleman’s theology is sounder than ‘his philosophy. 
It is curious, at least, to find a zealous divine exemplifying, in his own 
person, the principle that nothing is more credulous than unbelief. 
Mr. M‘Neile, who has evidently given but little attention to phy- 
siology, cannot conceive the possibility of any reconciliation between 
the phenomena of Mesmerism and natural causes: he cannot do this, 
but he can see the devil. Nor is this all. Talking of the diabolical 
art in question, he says, ‘‘ 1 have seen nothing of it, nor do | think it 
right to tempt God by going to see it:’” but still he has such an 
intense perception of the devil’s interference in the matter, that he 
cannot refrain from declaring it from that solemn place, which the 
pious minister is bound to regard as the very sanctuary of truth. 
Wonderful is this gift of smelling out brimstone at all distances, and 
through all intervening obstacles; it beats clair-voyance all to nothing. 
By the magic signet of Solomon! the man who, without any special 
preparation in the way of knowledge, study, or observation, can pluck 


out the very heart of a mystery in this fashion, has, indeed, a right to 
talk to us of the devil. 





* Satanic Agency and Mesmerism; a Sermon preached at St. Jude’s Church, 
Liverpool, by the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, M.A., on Sunday Evening, April 10, 1842. 
(Forming Nos. 599 and 600 of ‘‘ The Penny Pulpit.””) Paul, London. 
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We should hardly have thought it worth while to advert, even thus 
briefly, to Mr. M‘Neile’s Sermons, did it not strike us as presenting a 
sort of reductio ad absurdum of the popular cavillings at Mesmerism. 
‘‘ T shall not go see it,” says one party; ‘‘ it is all nonsense, an illusion 
of the imagination, or a fraud.”’—*‘ I shall not go see it,”” says another ; 
‘* it is Satan’s handiwork.” 

To us it appears that the fundamental fact, namely, that som- 
nambulism may be artificially induced, has been established upon 
irrefragable evidence. The first steps are secured: the work will—it 
must go on: but whether or not it shall make good speed will depend 
upon how far the spirit of the Baconian philosopher shall be observed 
in its prosecution. If those who are engaged in the investigation of 
this interesting subject are willing to give us an earnest of their 
trustworthiness, let them abandon the unhappy name they have im- 
posed upon their embryo science. Mesmer was an arrant quack. 
The fellow who could talk gravely of his having magnetized the sun 
must have been the most impudent of knaves, or a monomaniac. 
Those who adopt his name as their watchword may be honest and 
enlightened men, but they show a great lack of discretion, to say the 
least of it, in so doing. Either they identify themselves with 
Mesmer’s doctrines and system of thought, or they do not. If they 
do, they are travelling infinitely wide of the only path to true science— 
that of induction; and it is high time that men of better disciplined 
minds should take out of their hands the conduct of the enterprise 
they can never lead to a prosperous issue. If they are not Mesmer’s 
bond fide successors, why do they make a parade of the mountebank’s 
name? Let it not be thought that this is mere carping at a word. 
In the three syllables, ‘‘ Mesmerism,” is involved a confession of faith ; 
they are a stumbling block to all parties: on the one side, they dis- 
gust and prove a bar to inquiry; on the other, they are a pledge, and 
in some sort, a sanction, for all that is arbitrary in assumption, vague 
and disjointed in reasoning, and unphilosophical in method. Nor are 
we much better pleased with the alas of ‘‘ Animal Magnetism.” Mag- 
netism! What right is there to suppose anything analogous to this in the 
phenomena we are considering? Polarity, magnetic induction, fluid, 
current—where do we find anything like these in Mesmerism, except 
in the ipse dixit of professors? What proof have you, that when 
you point your fingers at a patient’s eyes, a peculiar fluid existing in 
your body is passing out from it and into his, or vice versé? Where 
are your crucial experiments to determine this? It is your hypothesis, 
you say, and you find it serves very well to explain the phenomena. 
Good: you are at liberty to make guesses ; but recollect always that 
a hypothesis is not a theory. A hypothesis may be very useful for 
suggesting experiments, but it will not serve as a basis for positive 
reasoning. How, if I start my hypothesis? Let me see. Suppose 
I say that the mesmerizer’s fingers placed before the patient’s eyes 
are wholly passive as regards the production of mesmeric sleep, that 
the only active process is carried on within the patient’s body? 
Ordinary sleep, we know, is induced by the long continuance of an 
unvarying sensation ; is it unreasonable to suppose that preternatural 
sleep should be brought on by the long duration of a certain very 
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unusual sensation? The fingers, in the act of mesmerizing, it is to 
be noted, are placed much nearer to the eye than the limit of distinct 
vision: the sensation produced by their presence is a very peculiar 
one. Let any one try the experiment upon himself. The writer of 
this has often made himself sneeze by pointing his own fingers at the 
spot where the cartilage of the nose may be felt springing from the 
extremity of the nasal bones. He can even produce in himself, by the 
ordinary manipulation, an approximation to the mesmeric state. Is 
there a current of mesmeric fluid, in this case, from the writer’s own 
hand to his face? Again: has any one succeeded in mesmerizing, for 
the first time, a patient with closed eyes? Suppose an automaton 
were made the operator, is it very certain that the result would not be 
the same, ceteris paribus, as though a living man stood before the 
patient ? 

Here, then, are two hypotheses, of which the second appears to us 
fully as plausible as the first ; and did our space allow of it, we think we 
could show that it is equally reconcilable with all the well authenticated 
phenomena. What should decide between them? Experiment alone ; 
experiment varied in every possible way, shaped with no lurking 
desire to prop up a favourite notion, but with the determination to 
subject its validity to the severest tests. Let the Mesmerists pursue their 
inquiries with all the rigorous accuracy with which Faraday would try 
an electrical hypothesis : let them even imitate the caution of Wollas- 
ton, who was said always to know more than he actually set forth ; 
the sources of fallacy are more numerous in the case of their in- 
vestigations than of his. Let them do this, and they will contribute 
incalculably to the cause of true science: let them persevere in their 
old course, and they will have done all that in them lies to justify the 
odium attached to the name of Mesmerism. W.K. K. 





THE MILLIONAIRE AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


Tue daughter of the Millionaire has been well educated in every sense 
of the word, but not over-accomplished, so as to destroy the natural 
feminineness of her character. She is graceful and lovely. Display 
has not been the object of her tuition, and she has all the simplicity of 
the humblest born, with the grace and delicacy of the highest. She 
loves her father as she does the air she breathes, or her own life: and 
his equable and well poised nature has not once ruffled the current of 
this natural course of her affections. Her mother, nobly born and a 
lady in her own right, fell a victim to the disease of the delicate, con- 
sumption ; but left no appearance of it in her lovely daughter, beyond 
a tendency to too keen a sensibility. 

The Millionaire loves her deeply, strongly, and with that close, 
silent constancy, that, ‘like the Propontic and the Hellespont, knows 
no retiring ebb, but keeps due on,” All the energies of his cold and 
calculating disposition are warmed by this affection into a strong feel- 
ing, greater than perhaps he himself imagines. He admires her 
elegance, is proud of her quiet, unpretending talents, and relaxes his 
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cautious heart to her genial filial affection. He has ambitious hopes 
for her, but great consideration for her happiness. He attempts not 
to control, scarcely to guide her: in this, as in all other important 
matters, he is naturally too clever a man to endeavour to mould all 
events as he desires, but leaves circumstances to develope themselves, 
and then he shapes them. Yet the wisest are misled, and the keenest 
sometimes slumber. Wrapped his whole lifetime in exaggerated 
notions of the power and influence of wealth; impressed with an 
exorbitant idea of its importance ; he thinks it is a natural and inevitable 
principle, and one that every reasonable being must acknowledge, 
that the gulf between the wealthy and the poor is impassable. He 
has divided human nature (and certainly nothing can differ more) 
simply into those who have wealth and those who have not. This 
appears a clear, tangible, indisputable distinction, that common 
sense must acknowledge. This is no fanciful division of the metaphy- 
sician or the herald. This is no subtlety of the politician, or quibble 
of the lawyer: but a plain, visible matter of fact, and, like the daylight, 
can only be denied by the insane. 

Enwrapped in this belief, he admits a third cousin, a penniless col- 
legian, who writes Tennysonian poetry, and meditates a new Edition of 
Plato, into his house, until he can provide for him in a business or 
profession. The young Platonist is very delicate and high-minded, 
but very sensitive and impassioned. He is, of course, profoundly and 
irrevocably in love with his fair cousin on the second day; has nu- 
merous struggles and contentions, which he might conquer, but his 
simple lady cousin busies herself to relieve his apparent uneasiness ; 
talks to him, rides with him, and at last studies Plato with him. They 
are soon whirled into the eddying circles of the enchanting science of 
the unition of kindred souls, which must, when both are under twenty, 
lead irrevocably to the unition of kindred lips. Not that this con- 
summation so devoutly to be avoided takes place hastily or coarsely 
with a Tennysonian versifier or a Millionaire’s daughter. When it 
does occur, the film drops from their mental eyes, and they see a 
gulf before them, which requires a rash leap or a quick retreat. They 
are detected on the brink, and the Millionaire finds that he, too, has 
been slumbering. A distant appointment in the sultry East, or the 
more noxious West, is proposed. He reveals not to his daughter or 
poor cousin by the slightest word or deed his knowledge of the facts. 
He knows he is safe from disastrous consequences in the purity and 
delicacy of both their minds, and he therefore pursues his usual mode, 
and bides the course of circumstances. He hints at the necessity of 
exertion in one who has to acquire his own fortune. He counsels 
promptitude and early efforts, and he proffers opportunities; but all 
in a distant land. He, however, urges nothing grossly. Has no 
vehemence concerning it; but, relying with indestructible confidence 
on the certainty of his own power to prevent a coming evil, waits the 
evershifting action of existence. And he waits notin vain, The Ten- 
nysonian, delicate by nature, wrought upon by struggling after 
‘‘ thoughts beyond the reaches of his soul,” and fevered by the intensity 
of his new passion, and the conflict of his principle and feelings, sinks 
under a cold caught by sitting all night with his window open, con- 
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versing with the stars, and seeking to interpret their vast and mystic 
mazes into a symbol of the undefinable and wandering impulses of his 
own mysterious being. The young student is in six weeks borne to 
that dark portal which leads to the unfathomable immensity, that was 
the ever-constant theme of his bright but phosphoric speculations. 

The ‘ fair ladye”’ goes into no hysterics; has no violence or 
vehemence of woe; but is for a time most terribly statue-like—pale, 
silent, and trembling. Deep and anxious are the watchings of the 
Maliionaive: he at last is restless; he who never yet was known to 
show emotion, except that he once was observed to help himself to 
fish twice, when some one he considered good authority reported that 
a Spanish patriot had stabbed Mendizabal at the council board. He 
now is heard pacing the night away, and his tone is almost querulous 
when he inquires how his daughter has past the night. But nature 

and youth are mighty, and she revives only to love her father fonder 
than ever. She never knows passion more; and all is as the Millionaire 
desires. She will wed in accordance with his wish. 

A coronetted curricle is now seen frequently at the door, and a 
slight thin young man, with unmeaning eyes and ineffective figure, 
proffers, and is accepted. He is the second son of a Marquis; has no 
talents, no passions; few appetites, and, consequently, little ambition 
or reflection. He is a human butterfly, and lives in the sunshine of 
fortune unharmed and unharmingly. Has a sweet temper and a good 
nature, His vanity is pleased at obtaining a great heiress and a fine 
woman, and a little dash and exuberance of folly is the result. He is 
very proud of his heir, and knows no limit to the innuendos of his 
extraordinary ability thus displayed in a parental capacity. Life glides 
on with the lady, slowly, quietly, and she knows no variations. It 
seems as she had once been stunned, and that it left ever after a little 
dizziness of soul; this settles into habit, and she goes on fulfilling 
sweetly, but gravely, the duties of her station. , 

The Millionaire now thinks all is as he wishes. In due time his 
son-in-law succeeds to the earldom, and his grandson exhibits great 
political talents, and he yet hopes to live to see him Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but death is never complaisant—he always comes when 
his absence would be particularly desirable—and in this instance, he 
steps in to prevent this the fondest, and, as he said, the last wish of the 
Millionaire, who is conveyed to his ‘family vault with the only honours 
that his wealth can now afford him. 

But his daughter—his gentle, silent daughter—what became of her ? 
She died for love of that father who had rendered the whole of her 
existence a monotonous succession of duties. Yes, strange as it may 
seem, and romantic as it appears, such was the case. She had never 
been accustomed to reason on her father’s conduct, and, therefore, 
looked upon him as faultless. She had loved, intensely, her cousin ; 
and that channel of her sympathies dried up, she had returned to the 
love of her father. Her husband she had never loved ; but duty, as it 
was called, had induced her to yield her hand. The children, even, 
that had sprung from their union, had never caused in her that intense 
affection that arises from mutual passion in the parents. They had 
been early separated from her, and she had been regarded as a woman 
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of no energy; nor in truth had she any, for her spirit had been struck 
when her cousin was separated from her. Her father had absorbed all 
her young affections, and his death severed every tie on earth. The 
Millionaire’s daughter soon followed her father to the vault, a victim 
to the mistaken ambition of wealth, and the ignorant notion that riches 
alone constitute or can command happiness. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
BY J. W. ALLEN. 


Ir cannot be denied that he who holds a true love of the arts, would 
feel it a duty incumbent upon his existence to lend a pioneering hand 
to the hewing down and clearing away those obstacles which unfortu- 
nately the empirics in criticism upon these matters heap together in 
the public way. And by thus pointing to those ignes fatui who 
‘‘ darken wisdom by words without knowledge,” teach the learner to 
avoid the stumbling blocks ignorance has placed in the path to that 
social good, which a propagation of the knowledge of art will invariably 
impart to the community. 

This shall be our task in future; not that we intend to parade our 
banner, or settle as a standard for either amateur, connoisseur, or the 
mere looker-on to rush to; but simply, though with honest vigour, do 
we promise to devote our energies to the work, as an integral portion 
in the same field of labour with the few earnest promoters of free trade, 
that have of late had the courage to raise their voices in support of this 
branch of civilization. 

We shall furthermore make it our especial care, as far as practicable, 
by comparing with the works of the old masters, (or rather those 
virtuous portions of their minds which have been set apart for our 
admiration by the homage paid them by other great minds,) the mis- 
taken stamp of meretricious worth too often observable in the pro- 
ductions of our own time; and bring back the aberrations of taste and 
false opinions into a tone of health and intelligibility, conducive not 
merely to the support but the advancement of art. It is not enough 
to merely keep the machinery free from rust, but absolutely to work 
it to an improving Issue. 

We have just returned from a visit to the works of the late Sir David 
Wilkie, whose abilities are too widely known to require any inade- 
quate eulogy that would flow from our humble efforts; one whose 
powerful characteristics and distinctive excellence are linked with those 
of Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, and the other names associated 
with the perfection of the British school, to support and raise our 
national greatness in art. 

As almost all the pictures forming the Exhibition are already well 
known, a descriptive notice would no doubt be deemed useless; we 
shall therefore endeavour only to draw attention to their comparative 
merits. It having been a frequent subject of argument amongst those 
connected with the pursuits of taste, whether the style which was 
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adopted by Wilkie after going abroad was superior or otherwise to 
that displayed by him in his previous works, the very arrangement of 
this collective Exhibition will materially assist in forming an opinion of: 
at all events, the juxtaposition in which they have been placed is the 
temptation for us to do so;—brought as they are together into one 
gallery, we are spared the trouble and unsatisfactory operation of 
taxing the memory, so as to bring up any one production to the ima- 
ginative gaze, whilst we might be looking at another. 

It must be beyond supposition that the romantic picturesqueness of 
Spain and its people made a very powerful appeal to the feelings of 
the painter; and that the circumstances which actuated every thing 
about him into stirring interest, could not have been beheld without 
breaking through that quietude which his own more peaceable country 
generated; and causing him to meditate, and hence to practise, a more 
enlarged style of art. 

And, as his mind and eye expanded into a wider field of view, 
and revelled in a new vein, he felt the necessity of rendering the 
operation of his hand, in conjunction with his thought, freer and more 
open: to leave the minute details attached to the Dutch masters, 
which had evidently accompanied him in his earlier representations 
of homely scenes and domestic dramas, for the vigorous expression 
and broader generalities of the Spanish school, and such as those 
subjects demanded which he afterwards aimed at. 

It has been urged, that there is not a corresponding worth in his 
second style even with his first : that he showed not the same equality 
of mind and execution; in a few instances such observations might 
have been applied with truth. We will take what we consider an ex- 
ample, though in so doing we beg to record our opinions, that, in the 
one instance, the superior mental power, necessarily requisite for such 
a composition, must be ever assumed superior to the mechanical ex- 
cellence in the other, however great it may be. 

No. 48, ‘‘ The Card Players,” is a work bearing date 1808, and 
undoubtedly of its class the most perfect ever produced since the time 
of Teniers,—possessing, in addition to the usual attributes of that 
painter, delicate greys and half-tones, forcible and transparently 
painted shadows, and a firmness of pencil, a chastity and truth in its 
local delineation, entirely devoid of grossness and vulgarity, too often 
the accompaniment to the otherwise beautiful emanations from the 
easel of the talented Dutch painter. 

We now turn to No. 6, ‘* Guerilla Council of War in a Spanish 
Posada ;”’ and most reluctantly do we enter upon any remark that may 
be esteemed in the least degree chilling to the sensitive feelings of a 
rising genius, (for such there may be, and we sincerely trust are, 
at the present period,) whose ardent aspirations for the higher distinc- 
tions may be leading him from a homelier trait to venture his powers 
upon an epic theme. Yet we cannot avoid adverting to the peculiar 
execution of the above-mentioned, and regret that Wilkie, in the daring 
spirit of his new career (or second style), should have been in this in- 
stance so thoroughly disdainful of the executive quality, which, although 
but a secondary essential, by its absence should leave the admirer of 
so great a work anything to desire. Many of his sketches—such, pur 
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exemple, as that for ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff,” ‘‘'The Chelsea Pensioners,’ 
and others, will be regarded as finished pictures in comparison with 
this. 

Thus far, as regards the two works which we have just compared, 
it may be assumed, that the scrupulous completeness of the earlier one 
is preferable to the unfinished essay of twenty years afterwards; and 
although that be admitted, nevertheless, by following this system of 
comparison, we shall produce a vast preponderance in favour of his 
latter time. Again, we will bring in apposition, No. 16, ‘‘ The Sick 
Chamber,” (painted also in the year 1808,) which must be regarded 
as a superior subject, and caleulated, from the tenderness and delicacy 
of its sentiment, to delight the mind as well as the eye, and take a 
firmer hold of the feelings than ‘‘ The Card Players.” Its treatment 
may be said to be in the Rembrandt way; and by this we do not 
insinuate an imitation, but that, in the management of the chiaro 
’scuro, Wilkie has evidently regarded ‘his subject and its arrangement 
through the medium of Rembrandt, and adapted that charming 
repose (which the Dutch master made peculiarly his own) as a means 
to enchain the beholder to the main point of the story. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said, and deservedly so, in praise of this 
picture,—and we yield with pleasure to the influence which from time 
to time a contemplation of it begets,—yet what will not be allowed of 
reiterated eulogy upon two works in the present collection carried 
even much further? No. 121, ‘* The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and 
No. 51, ‘‘ Queen Mary Escaping from Lochleven Castle,” (both painted 
in 1837). In the first-mentioned, all that rendered Wilkie great, and 
superior to his cotemporaries, in the simplicity of his elegance, the 
purity of his design, the sweetness of his colour, and the mastery of 
his composition, is herein more than thirty years in advance of 
‘‘The Sick Chamber,” if it be possible to create a scale of improve- 
ment by the progress of time. In addition to this, the higher style of 
narrative assumed by him in representing the escape of the unfortu- 
nate Mary, has evinced a loftier conception, and a maturity of action, 
that will ever associate his name with those which posterity will place 
in the first order of talent. 

There are in the collection many very slight and indifferent sketches, 
such as No. 105, “A Jewish Family,” and No. 79, ‘‘A Female Adjust- 
ing her Hair,”—a mere scrawl—devoid of that delicacy which is found ge- 
nerally in Wilkie’s sketches—and clumsily drawn, at the same time sug- 
gestive of nothing agreeable. Again, what good, we wouldask, can possi- 
bly arise from thrusting upon public attention such very inferior attempts 
as the one catalogued No. 99, ‘‘ ViewLooking to the West of the Church 
and Manse of Cults,” as they now appear? With the utmost respect for 
the production of every great man—wherever it is merited—we beg to 
differ with the intentions of those who would exhibit this as a specimen 
of the talents of Wilkie—it would be just as wise to stick upon the 
wall of the Institution a printed paper, (shown to us a few days since 
as a valuable addition to a museum of wonderments,) which possessed 
no closer affinity to him than being a parochial circular which had 
been left at his late residence in Kensington, and which he had been 
seen to sneeze upon. We must withdraw from the curiosity-mongers 
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and autograph collectors, who carry their fanaticism to so wild an 
extent of raving dotage for name. 

In the South Room are a few specimens of the old masters, which 
we did not intend in these remarks to have touched upon, but are 
induced to call the attention of the visiter to the similarity in tone 
between No. 187, ‘‘ An Exterior, with Figures Drinking,” P. Dehooge, 
and No. 62, ‘* The China Menders,” by Wilkie. This is extraordinarily 
apparent to any one placing himself at the doorway communicating 
with the middle room, so that he may there observe the two last men- 
tioned works at the same time. We do not allude to this from a sup- 
position that the latter had deemed it necessary to adapt to his means 
the experience of the former—but to substantiate the notion, how often 
men of genius remark to the same purpose without communion with 
each other. 

In this division of the collection—may we so express ourselyes— 
there are some few pictures, which, if they will not call up feelings of 
delight, are excellentiy calculated to promote those of surprise, from 
persons even so slightly conversant in such affairs as to be able to 
distinguish an original from a gross imitation. 





THE ENGLISH STAGE, 


SHOWING THE CAUSE OF ITS EXCELLENCE, THE REASON OF ITS DECLINE, 
AND THE SOURCE FROM WHICH IT WILL BE REVIVED. 


BY EDWARD MAYHEW. 


No history has received so much attention to so little purpose as the 
dramatic. The reader labours over miles of type, but his toil being 
ended, he is rather acquainted with the materials for a history, than 
informed of the history itself. A whole has not been grasped—inci- 
dents are narrated, but events are not connected—effects are not 
traced to causes—and the memory, overtasked, retains but little, while 
the perception, unappealed to, leaves the mind no ways enriched : 
which clearly shows that information, in the real meaning of the 
term, has not been conveyed. Principles, easy of comprehension, 
simple in application, and profound with truth, have yet to be dis- 
covered—and, till this is done, and a history written to elucidate 
them—the further gathering up of isolated anecdotes can but increase 
the mass of frivolous rubbish from beneath which the truth must be 
ultimately rescued. 

This lamented defect the present paper attempts, in some degree, to 
remedy. The space at disposal of the writer enables him to convey 
no more than a brief indication of his views, which will be accepted as 
his apology, if assertions occasionally seem to usurp the place of proof ; 
and he is sometimes compelled to assume his reader to be generally 
acquainted with the broad features of the subject. 

The English Stage was never in so declined and declining a state as 
at the present moment. Heretofore, three or four gentlemen have 
stimulated criticism by their rivalry—as leading tragedians—a position 
now held by a single individual, who appears to exist without fear of 
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a competitor, or reasonable hope of a worthy successor arising. When- 
ever Mr. Macready shall retire from his professional duties, he will not 
leave a gap, but a vacuum in his art. He is the last of a race, and 
with him a long and glorious dynasty of mimic monarchs will have 
become extinct—but of this more will be said in another place. 

The public, to account for the cessation of good performers, speak 
of the decline of the Drama—for, to the general mind, the Drama and 
the Stage are one thing. A want of consideration makes the effect 
regarded alone in the entertainment; and it has yet to be perceived 
that several distinct causes are united in simultaneous operation to 
produce it; but the amusement being lessened by the decay of that 
part which is most prominently exhibited, the whole is hastily pre- 
sumed to be in a similar state of dilapidation. ‘Thus sweeping con- 
demnations touch the surface only, and on that scarce make impres- 
sion, for beneath the first thin crust of the matter lies palpable evi- 
dence of the fallacy. In the time just passed, when Kemble, Cooke, 
Kean, and Young flourished—our actors, as a body, were unique in 
their completeness, All casts of characters had one representative of 
excellence : most possessed several, whose superiority was to be 
decided only by individual taste. The day of Garrick, Barry, Hen- 
derson, and Quin was certainly, in histrionic genius, not inferior to that 
which succeeded it; nevertheless, during the first period, our Drama 
was inflated in sentiment, and exaggerated in effect. Its life was not 
in itself, but created by the talents it employed—with the absence of 
which it also has ceased to be. As belonging to our literature, it has 
no place. Yet it was an improvement on the stage plays of the former 
age, when tragedies and comedies were imported from France with an 
avidity not to be exceeded by the minor adaptators of the present 
time. Limited as the sphere allowed to the Dramatist at that period 
was, the native genius, then at so low an ebb, was unequal to its occu- 
pation. Now we have among us the finest Dramatist who has lived 
since the Restoration, and with him many, who, not unworthily, dis- 
pute the title here accorded. We possess also an Unacted Drama, 
which, whatever it may be for theatrical purposes,—and its fitness has 
yet to be tested,—is of great merit as a literary product, and as 
declaring a spirit and evidencing an ambition of all worth to the pre- 
sent argument. The space the law permits is not only filled by ori- 
ginal writers, but others are clamouring for room to breathe their in- 
spirations. Our Modern Drama is above comparison with any that, 
since the seventeenth century, has preceded it. Our present actors are 
as far below the reputations of those who, for the like period, filled their 
places. Then it must be conceded, these two arts, which can at one 
time exist in wholly different states, are distinct and separate ; and it 
must, as a general principle, also be perceived, each does not directly 
influence the other—though one may. Good acting can make popu- 
lar a bad Drama; but is powerless to stimulate a good one Good 
Dramas, however, exact good acting for illustration; and it will be 
our inquiry to discover, whether good Dramas are capable, by their 
unaided influence, of calling into existence good actors ; for this expe- 
riment is now only beginning to be tried, whereas the former fact is 
proved by centuries of experience. 
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Ask the generality of players why their art has declined, and the 
reply received will convey an impression that the dejected spirit of the 
Stage entirely results from low living. Unfortunately, the records of 
the theatres declare, that in the good old times the manager looked on 
bread and cheese savoured with first parts as a luxurious diet, which 
most of ‘‘ the profession” were happy to obtain; and many a metro- 
politan heroine then has quitted the scene of her sensibilities to hide a 
lovely countenance in a pewter pot. The present race are better paid ; 
consequently, it may be conjectured, better fed than their predeces- 
sors; and a fair investigation of the matter would lead to the conclu- 
sion, that the decay of power might, with greater show of reason, be 
rather attributed to repletion, than to abstinence. Others will assert 
the falling off is accounted for by the absence of present opportunity. 
The facilities were not greater in former days; and the captious among 
the public say, talents unequal to the space afforded are not deserving 
of a largerscope. Another set stoutly abuse the press, maintaining it 
crushes genius. The poor public, however, as in melancholy chorus, 
bewail the absence of critics, on whose opinions they might stake a little 
time and a trifle of silver, with the certainty of being amused, Perse- 
vering in the inquiry, a host of lamentations will be called forth, about 
late dinners, Mechanic Institutes, evening parties, music, and ballet 
dancers. All which serves only to perplex the question ; for no other 
meaning can be extracted from these complaints, than that, owing toa 
combination of circumstances, patronage is withheld, which would 
close up the theatres were the conviction well founded. That it is a 
mistake, the support which has enriched so many actors and some 
managers, while it, as this is written, tempts more theatres to be con- 
templated as profitable speculations, will surely be sufficient proof. 
There seems to be no want of patronage when there is anything to pa- 
tronize; but there may be, owing to the absence of good performers, 
no temptation to visit the playhouse, as our grandfather used to do, 
merely to ‘‘ see the players.” 

The modern actor, denying all the advantages derived from, over- 
looks the many evils he escapes by, the circumstances of the age in 
which he lives. The probationary trials of the present race are as no- 
thing weighed against those hardships their ancestors endured. Where 
is that living performer who has encountered a tithe of the privation 
Macklin or Cooke were obliged to suffer while working their way through 
the provinces to London? The entrance to the Stage is now easy— 
the escape from it no longer opposed by the opinion of mankind. The 
stigma that once attached to the calling is forgotten in good society, 
only remembered among the vulgar when in ill-temper; and, in truth, 
players were never so well received in private life, so much respected 
by the public, so amply remunerated, so eagerly sought after by the 
managers, or so enthusiastically applauded on the stage, as at the pre- 
sent time ; whence the hope is more than warranted, that as education 
progresses, an art demanding all the graces and intelligences that can 
ennoble the highest pursuit, will ultimately be esteemed as honourable as 
other professions; and the first real step towards so desirable an end 
has been taken in the purification of the saloon at the principal theatre ; 
for let as many fine things as enthusiasm can dictate be written about 
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the histrionic art, the public generally can never be expected to really 
regard the Drama as an aid tothe pulpit, while its temples are devoted 
to purposes that must confer ill fame upon a pot-house. 

To none of the causes usually assigned can the decay of the Stage 
be reasonably set down. Yet it must not be hastily assumed the op- 
posite to the false is necessarily the true—or because actors have not 
been depressed by hardships, they must, therefore, have been enervated 
by indulgences. Like most artists, their gains are below their deserts, 
poor as these may be; and their complaints are made with justness, when 
alluding to the poverty which the majority, even while employed, are 
subjected to. They are only wrong when they advance it to account 
for a consequence it can in no way affect. The circumstances of in- 
come, social position, and public estimation, have not influenced their 
art; for these were less when that was more, and the latter will again 
be high while the former shall keep on advancing. These things, how- 
ever, must be forgotten for the present, since they promise no satisfac- 
tory solution, while in some other direction we seek the key to the 
problem. 

Outward influences being rejected as impotent upon the art—the 
inquiry is thereby circumscribed to the art itself—its rise and history. 

Now, though some sickly bantlings have appeared for a day, and 
with much fostering have seemed to live, yet it is truth, that no art 
ever flourished, but in itself contained the principle of life. Art is 
not a manufacture, to be created by wealth, but an inspiration born 
of intelligence. Its strength never yet was given by patronage. 
Patronage is the homage the less gifted pay to its might when ex- 
hibited; but its power is derived from the vital warmth of its own 
enthusiasm, by which all arts have been impelled,—and only as this 
has been weakened or destroyed, has any art languished or become 
extinct. 

Then is acting an art? Who will deny it is? If it be, and the 
principle declared in the foregoing paragraph be the truth it has been 
assumed to be, what help will it afford to understand the rise, the fall, 
and the means to be employed for the restoration of the Stage ? 

To comprehend this, the nature of the Stage must first be com- 
ptehended— whether it is generated of some other art, or self-originated ; 
for out of this the whole argument must proceed. The Stage, then, 
is an art called into existence by a prior art—the Drama. The one 
can have no being till the other has necessitated it. To make which 
clear, be it supposed some Actor presents himself, who undertakes to 
amuse a company by an extempore personation. In this instance, 
there seems, at the first glance, to be no Dramatist required or em- 
ployed. The Actor appears alone. It is not so, however; for as the 
idea must be prior to the speech which announces it, so, in this case, 
the rude kind of Drama performed, must, in the mind of the per- 
sonator, be existent before he could represent it; and though he 
profess to be only an Actor—he is not that alone—but Actor and 
Dramatist, in one person combined, and the latter first. So, whether 
it be present but in idea to one person only, or a published work of 
some author long deceased familiar to all—duration being unimportant 
when the question is simply of priority—the Drama, by necessity, 
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takes precedence of, and calls into action, the Stage, which, of itself, 
has no being. 

Thus the Drama begets the Stage. It is not, however, though the 
father, to be esteemed the sole parent. It may rather be regarded as 
the germinative principle of the art: the people, from whom the actors 
must be taken, being the soil from which the substance is derived ; 
and the audience for whose amusement it is exhibited, the controlling 
power that shapes it in obedience to the laws of its existence. 

In this view, the habits of our nation, when the Drama and the 
Stage began simultaneously to flourish, must be taken into considera- 
tion; and history assures us that personation was practised, formerly, 
with a success and boldness to which modern customs afford no 
parallel. It has shaken the stability of the State, and been carried 
out with an ability that leaves us, even now, half uncertain as to its 
true character. The polish of the present age is all ways inferior to 
the finished artifice of the ancient time. Among all classes of society, 
deception was then studied; and no person, from the Lord Chancellor 
to the clown, was exempted from its practice, or armed to resist its 
influence. The laws made to suppress cheats and impostors, prove 
how common these resorts were among the people; and the cruelties 
enacted on witches, Jews, and foreigners, show what the general 
credulity encouraged duplicity to attempt. The plots of the elder 
Drama introduce personation so frequently, and with so much con- 
fidence, that it is impossible, reading them, to resist the conviction that 
our ancestors had an experience in its possibility; and if the same 
might be advanced of our present Stage performances, the inference 
would be negatived—these latter being reflections of the former—the 
appeals to a faith which in the theatre was established. 

The first rude quality of the actor, a power of imitation, is seen to 
have been natural to the people; and the Drama, therefore, at its com- 
mencement, found those elements in existence which were afterward 
refined into an art by the intensity of its genius. 

Looking next at the audience of Elizabeth’s time—to please whose 
tastes the actors studied—it will be found to have been formed of the 
noble, the chivalrous, the philosophic, the learned, and the untutored— 
a mixed assembly, to gain whose applause no one quality essential to 
the loftiest developments might be dispensed with. The courtier de- 
manded a refined deportment; the soldier exacted a gallant bearing ; 
the poet (and most were poets then) claimed an ideal embodiment ; 
the philosopher looked for a profound conception; while the ignorant 
could only be amused by the delineation of nature in its simplicity. 
That this congregation were severe critics, Hamlet’s invectives against 
bad actors seem to indicate—that. they were studious and desirous to 
judge correctly, the treatise on playing, which steps the action of a 
tragedy as its violence is beginning, may be surely held conclusive. 
A better education than constant practice, under the guidance of such 
patrons, cannot be imagined. 

The disposition of the people from whom actors were to be chosen 
having a natural tendency to assume characters foreign to their own, 
or towards the Stage in its most barbarous form; and the audience 
being such as would rebuke the grossness while it fostered the graces 
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of the young player’s efforts, the result is depicted in the all but mira- 
culous growth of the histrionic art, under these influences, provoked 
and impelled by the stimulative principle of the Drama. 

Before proceeding to show in what this stimulative principle consists, 
or how it acts, it may be better to make clear that a time of such pros- 
perity was in the early age enjoyed by the Stage as has not since been 
equalled. Here, figures being wanting, inference must, when fairly 
drawn, be received as proof; and how far the Stage flourished during 
Elizabeth’s reign may be conjectured from its having conformed to re- 
gulations practicable only in recognized profess'on, The fact that the 
principal performers were accustomed to receive premiums with ap- 
prentices, clearly demonstrates that acting had assumed some rank 
among the honourable and lucrative arts, The perception of the 
necessity for instruction shows its less obvious requirements were un- 
derstood ; and the power to ask remuneration proves its advantages were 
appreciated and respected by those who had the means to seek other 
courses. It had risen above the position which now makes it the refuge 
of the idle, the profligate, and the necessitous, and had become enrolled 
among the profitable and respectable pursuits in which men in common 
may engage. 

And a yet further evidence is the impression left upon the art, to be 
traced in the continuance of customs, the necessity for which no longer 
is felt. This may be discerned in the play bills of the present time, 
where the performers term themselves Her Majesty’s servants—a title 
derived from the age of Elizabeth: and also in the habit, to which, 
when left to their own resources, the actors always return, of sharing 
the receipts—a usage belonging to the same period. The feelings pe- 
culiar to the people are no less traditionary ; thus, they have a love 
for and a faith in some purity connected with their art, of the pur- 
port or the elements of which they are profoundly ignorant. The plays 
which have been written, the theatres which have been open, or the 
actors who have lived since the Restoration, were not such as could 
have generated this sentiment. It remains now only as a superstition. 
It has no influence on their conduct or power over their opinions, It 
can be accounted for only by referring to the elder time, when an ideal 
grandeur and a moral mission were believed to be attached to the Drama, 
Thephrase “legitimate Drama,” which the player constantly uses, with- 
out understanding what it represents, clearly points to that form of 
composition, which, generated by national feeling, nursed by popular 
affection, is the rightful heir of England’s sympathies, and is too 
graphic and comprehensive for the modern race to have invented it, 
It carries us back to a day of triumph, and declares the fame of that 
time yet lives in the affections of the art, though the remembrance of 
its glories is lost to its professors. 

How the fancy glows concerning the vastness of that excellence 
which could rank a Shakspere among its inferior supporters! How the 
imagination kindles, picturing the perfection so finely gifted—that a 
manager’s opportunities-——a high literary repute—every personal and 
mental qualification—yet left something wanting! How the reality 
grows out when we read that the business of some parts was handed 
down with scrupulous fidelity to Garrick, so that his performance can 
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be supposed in outward manner to have differed nothing from the 
mode of personation in the poet’s life-time, and perceive the finer pro- 
perties, the spirit, the conception, must have suffered by a series of 
translation, till the certainty comes strong upon the mind that the first 
of modern players, even where most famed, was not comparable to the 
actors of the Elizabethan era. 

Ali inferences declare the excellence of the original performers. 
Yet an art that has no foundation in itself, could not in its own quali- 
ties have produced this excellence. It must have been inspired ; and 
seeing the Drama calls the Stage into being, that it gives the idea to 
the players, and, as is universally allowed, inculcates the taste of the 
audience,—supplies one with the conception, the other with the judg- 
ment,—that the actor is, in fact, not only put in motion by, but forced 
to obey the direction of, the Drama,—it is there we must look to under- 
stand the cause of this excelling. 

A fine Drama necessitates good acting, for without this it cannot 
succeed. Sublimity becomes ridiculous, if it be delivered with no 
feeling for its grandeur. Poetry sinks to twaddle, recited with no 
appreciation of its beauty. Passion grows inflated nonsense, if its 
exclamations are not developed with energy; so, in proportion to its 
elevation, the chances of success are dependent on the powers of 
those performers any Drama may employ; for the genius of the Dra- 
matist must be responded to by the actor, or, he failing, both must 
fall. The Elizabethan Drama taxed the capabilities of the Stage. It 
strove to develope them; and, as we know it lived and flourished, 
therefore we may safely conclude it was rendered in its full magnitude. 

Much of this Drama is now cast from the stage, and change of taste 
in the auditors is advanced to account for its neglect ; but human 
nature must alter before such a reason can be accepted. No! The 
players, who could conceive it in its spirit and present it in its truth, 
have passed away, and taste only rejects poetry unpoetically offered. 
It is the anomaly that offends. The mind revolts when that which is 
sacred is exposed to vulgar handling. The ancient player came hal- 
lowed to his duty. He was filled with his office; he had an enthu- 
siasm for his art. His imagination was excited, and his mind impreg- 
nated by the beauties of the Drama in which he lived; so he could 
catch the sympathies and inflame the passions in all places and at all 
times without other preparation than the will to do it. The player in 
Hamlet is put forth as no extraordinary genius. The schooling he 
receives warrants an opposite assumption. He is the representative of 
the general actor, and would therefore be gifted with no faculty ; all 
of his calling were not thought to command: but he, when just 
alighted off a journey, being asked to recite a speech in a public hall, 
and the cue being given, is immediately carried out of himself,— 


“ Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspéct 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit.” 


Acting is wholly imaginative. In the faculty of readily inciting 
the imagination toa degree that produces positive self-illusion, the 
actor is excellent. His is an ideal art entirely ; for, living in fiction, 
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it is yet more unreal than fiction itself. It can exhibit nothing but 
the idea of an idea. It has neither voice, motion, action, nor manner, 
but as these are given to it by the Dramatist, the stage-manager, and 
the audience. All its outward attributes are the property of others, 
over which it exercises power only in the right of its ideality. As an 
idea, enlarging and re-producing—giving a greater grasp to poetry, a 
higher grace to action, and a more harmonious refinement to deport- 
ment—it has a separate and distinct office, where it is independent 
and beyond dictation. If it does not elevate, it has resigned its title 
to be recognized ; for in any lower sphere it ceases to exist; and the 
character which on the stage is not exhibited as infinitely grander and 
more capacious—in other lights and elements—than a reader could 
possibly perceive it in the closet, may at once be concluded not to 
have been properly performed. When plays not fitted for the stage 
are talked of, a reproach is then passed on either the Stage as it is, or 
the Drama alluded to. No composition can be poetically unfit for 
representation. The more poetical, the more fitted to be developed by 
an art which is of its nature poetical. 

We have now endeavoured to comprehend what acting is, how it is 
influenced, and the means by which it was created. All these points 
turn the attention to the Drama for an understanding of the rise and 
history of the Stage. The Drama and the Stage are even at this day 
connected, though their association is far less harmonious than ori- 
ginally it was. 

The distinction between them which has been proved, was in former 
times unperceived. The two arts were regarded as one element, and 
none sought to separate them, or even conceived such a separation to 
be possible. Shakspere alludes to the moral object of the Drama, as 
‘“‘the purpose of playing; ” and the Dramatists of his time, whenever 
they repudiated the accusations cast on their art, always undertook 
the defence of the Stage. The poet was then frequently an actor 
also ; and the union in his person of the two arts, no doubt, was friendly 
to this communion of feeling, The pride was in the object ; and who- 
ever assisted to attain it was hailed as a participator in all its glories. 
It was something to share such honours in such times, when the whole 
force of literature, invigorated by the discovery of printing, was con- 
centrated on the Drama. 

The monarch gave suggestions to the author. The prelate wrote 
for the theatre. The noble was ambitious to be distinguished as a 
Dramatist. The colleges were the schools of play-wrights; for 
‘¢ Small Latine and less Greek ”’ was a deficiency to note in a successful 
writer of those days. Thus was the body formed, within whose circle 
raged high debate, while round it stalked fanatic adversaries to 
keep the zeal from slumbering. Unrestrained competition—facility 
of production—certainty of attention—difficulty of achievement—and 
necessity of defence—combined to call forth the Genius which, in 
England, during the short space of thirty years, conceived and perfected 
that form of composition we now regard as our National Drama. 
Nor was this genius confined to persons. It was felt by all. Shak- 
spere is but the first of many, for his spirit moved but in obedience 
to the impulse which a nation was agitated by ; and the eyes even 
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more than the authors,—for the former appropriated by consent the 
poet’s merit,—must have been, as they were more exposed to, more 
directly influenced by, its workings. 

In what “the purpose of playing” anciently was thought to con- 
sist, there is neither reason nor room to dispute. The spirit declaring the 
object of the Drama and the Elizabethan Stage has descended to us 
uninfluenced by time, in the writings of the period. There is no 
mistaking or denying it. It was to embody the ideal, And as allarts, 
when moved by the same causes produce similar effects, so in the 
sculpture of the Greeks, the paintings of the Italians, and the Drama 
of the English, the success necessitated by a conception of ideal beauty 
is apparent; while in the pictures of the Dutch, and the exhibitions of 
the modern stage, the result of a desire to portray reality is evidenced 
to be sensuality and grossness. The Dramatist and the actor of our 
early theatres were borne up by a faith which saw a truth more true 
than fact, aloveliness more pure than beauty. They believed in some- 
thing that was to be felt only, and to be therefore only depicted 
through feeling—which was tco vast to grasp, too fine to be retained, 
teo spiritual to be portrayed, but which infused every thing, though 
it could be entirely in nothing. It was a Deity in its conception, and 
it was in its effects as an inspiration. It gazed on goodness, and 
it believed itself to be good—and all around it shared the faith. It 
was gloried in,and honoured. The English Drama has never, since this 
faith departed from it, been so beloved or reverenced. 

On the art of acting its consequence was the production of an 
excellence, that, evanescent in its nature, may be conjectured through 
the circumstances it led to; yet that it was excellent (these circum- 
stances forgotten) might, with more certainty than facts can inculcate 
or warrant, be believed—because many men, having a living faith in 
ideality, cannot meet together but genius must be born of them. 


This faith is in its nature procreative of genius. 


It sets no limit to 
possibility. 


It fixes, therefore, no bounds to achievement. It purifies 
the mind. It quickens the intellect, while it gives a courage that no 
obstacles can quell. Great things are seen ; but the idea growing with 
the sight, greater things are conceived, and a higher excellence 
developed. 

Contemplating the nature of acting in the qualities it employs, the 
power of a faith in ideality to perfect is perceived. An imaginative art 
requiring complete abstraction, a confidence amounting to outward 
forgetfulness, which ideality, as enlarging the fancy, engrossing the 
intellect, and impressing the mind with a belief in spiritual existences, 
necessarily induces, could not escape from an influence thus calculated 
to operate, while the love it in its nature inspires would elevate the 
player above the petty prejudices and illiberal sneers of the ignorant. 
The professional devoted ness of the original players must have amounted 
to an enthusiasm. The feelings of the present race will not help us 
to understand the sustainment and affection which, when fanaticism 
denounced and law prohibited—when all theatres were suppressed 
and actors banished, so that for years the art was in England annihi- 
lated—cherished and supported it in secret above all power and perse- 


cution ; for, on the Restoration, the Stage came forth again fresh as it 
had never suffered. 
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The mistaken zeal of the Puritans was impotent on the stage, which, 
so long as its old faith remained, was beyond mortal injury. The 
death wound was given by its patron, who interposed the littleness of 
his individual taste between the theatre and the national impulse of the 
Drama, and thus meanly cut off the root of inspiration. 

The Patents are the parents of Melodrama, as we will prove at some 
future time, and the generators of every vice which has tended to cor- 
rupt the theatre. These selfish grants have annihilated the Stage. 
Their first effect was to exclude the Romantic Dramatist and to muti- 
late the Shaksperian Drama, thus closing or defiling the source at 
which the artists then living had been nourished. The potent ideal of 
our English Plays was sneered down, and the place to assert its dig- 
nity locked against reply. Nevertheless, ideality was not extinguished, 
but a weaker and less impressive kind of belief was substituted in the 
place of that which was indigenous to the mind of the country. The 
‘* Classic Drama,” as it is called, was, underthe patronage of Charles the 
Second, introduced, This kind of entertainment did not attempt to 
be real. It presumed, indeed, to be of a more elevated nature than its 
predecessor. It acknowledged the ideal, but aimed at what was fo- 
reign alike to the native genius, or modern conception, and, there- 
fore, was incapable of producing any effect beyond what belonged to 
it to corrupt as an innovation. It never made a convert of the player. 
The Stage received it, but has never displayed anything like faith in its 
pretension. We have not recorded a single actor whose reputation 
rests on personation in this form of entertainment. All histrionic fames 
are based on, and all competitive struggles have been made in, the 
legitimate Drama, in which the art of acting was conserved; for he 
who could appear in Coriolanus might play with Alexander, the genius 
demanded for the first being altogether removed from the talent re- 
quired for the last. 

The course of ‘‘classic” triumph is not to be traced by what was 
accomplished, but by what has been prevented. The faith it taught, 
it could not itself exemplify, and none could therefore receive. It was 
a fanaticism in its love of forms, not a religion in its feeling and its 
spirit. Its operation was to engross the theatre, to displace; so the 
belief the Elder Dramatists had established, deprived of fair exercise, and 
fed by scraps, died of sheer exhaustion. The old belief, however, was 
long dying, but its strength soon faded. It was once openly expressed, 
and all could hear. Thus Genius caught its impulse before he sought 
its shrine ; but when it was shut up, imprisoned in the Patents, it ceased 
to be spirit to be felt, and became a tradition to be learned, for soon in 
the playhouse one learnt of another, and that which had been done 
formerly was regarded and noted down; the spirit which had first 
moved to do, being in each weaker and weaker, till now it has ceased 
altogether, and is to be traced only in superstitions, 


To the Elder, or the legitimate Drama, we attribute the excellence of 


all the actors who have lived since its declaration. They form but one 
body or school of art, and their connection is to be traced in a direct 
line of succession down to that gentleman now living whom we regard 
as the last of the race, and to whom we anticipate no successor. In 
this light we regard Mr. Macready. His title to be thus regarded 
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may be perceived no less in his educational acquirements than in the 
spirit he has inherited. The first we discern in the command he pos- 
sesses over a thick, harsh, and guttural voice of small compass, and in 
the management he has acquired over a naturally ungainly deportment 
—in the refinement which enables him to be, spite of heavy personal 
disadvantages, superior in grace and elocution to all who have no 
defects to conquer. The last we discover in a faith, perhaps confused 
and undefined—all he aims at declares for something beyond the out- 
ward purpose of the Drama—a constant straining after some ideal— 
perhaps shadowy and indistinct—yet still desired. He has a hope in 
some mystical beauty involved in his art. It is perceptible in his im- 
prudences. It involves as often as it directs him. Nevertheless, he 
has the enthusiasm ; and the confidence of the public, which he pos- 
sesses in so eminent a degree, is no more than the response such a feel- 
ing will ever awaken. They who would attribute his fame to his posi- 
tion, are refuted in the fact that this was by that produced. Such as 
assert his station is the result of the circumstances in which he lives, 
are not borne out, since isolation shows circumstances have been re- 
sisted. Others, who account for his pre-eminence by citing the 
money he receives and the propriety he observes in his social relations, 
are equally groundless in their assumptions. He is not the first in the 
scale of remuneration, and his private life, exemplary as it is, might be 
easily paralleled among the brethren of his profession. He is alone 
only in his art, and there alone only, because, since the day of his 
initiation, the educational process of the theatre has altered. He yet 
feels the influence of that spirit in which formerly the Drama and the 
Stage were wedded. The influence of that period when our English 
plays had a palace for their theatre—a monarch for their critic—a 
court for their audience—and genius for their director—is still at work 
within him, and he is the last of that school of actors we shall here 
denominate the Dramatic. 

The term school does not insist that the styles of all the disciples 
were similar. The performances of Quin and Kemble were regarded 
as ‘‘classic,’’ because these were in conformity with the critical ca- 
nons of their day,—but the very modifications such conformity implies, 
teach that Kean and Garrick were nearer to the original, or the man- 
ner of personating Shakspere’s characters as the author conceived and 
directed they should be played. A contempt for opinion, or taste, 
left the pure spirit unfettered, and the impulse was obeyed in accord- 
ance with its dictates ; fora Drama of passion finds its proper sup- 
porters in vehement or impulsive actors, rather than in the studied or 
refined, however critics may labour to establish the contrary. The 
classification rests only on a general likeness to be traced in a simi- 
larity of object, and pretends not to define or proscribe the manner of 
seeking. The cessation of this general desire in one class denotes the 
rise of a new order of artists, whom—as imbibing their tastes from the 
new order of entertainment of recent birth, which, by its vigour, has 
absorbed the tragedy of Dryden, and forced the comedy of Congreve 
into farce, and which, dealing only with the picturesque and the 
effective, generates a habit of posturing, and encourages an ambition 
to exaggerate—we shall presume to call the Melodramatic, 
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The effect produced on the theatres by the appearance of Melo- 
drama was particularly marked and speedy. The Stage, as has been 
shown, was feeble and incapable of self-sustainment at the time ; 
little, therefore, was it fitted to resist or make any stand against further 
innovation. Kemble, who was at its head during the period, has, by 
the superficial writers on the art, been greatly lauded; but they who 
look deeper will regard him as a misfortune in the hands of Fate. 
No man following any pursuit, and holding a like position, under 
similar circumstances, could display more blindness, behave worse, 
or care less. He can be excused only by reference to the time in 
which he lived, and the ideas he had in common with his craft; but 
he is far below the lowest praise whom consideration must shield from 
blame. The Drama he pretended to sustain, probably, it required 
an event to restore; for its feebleness had become such as threatened 
its decease when Melodrama arose. This order of entertamment pre- 
tends to no belief. It has no faith of any kind ; and its writers vaguely 
speak of the moral purpose of the Drama, like the actors, not know- 
ing or caring in what this purpose consists. It aims to inculcate no 
truth. It assumes only to know how ¢o do, but in that it is earnest ; 
and by the mere power of intentness, having no higher strength, it 
swept the Stage, which, without ideas to oppose against it, was at its 
mercy. The players, indeed, boasted to resist its potency, and not a 
few held themselves up as martyrs to their orthodoxy; however, even 
the pictures that remain to us prove how quickly the most ‘‘ classical” 
were subjected toits energy. A comparison of the portraits of Garrick 
and of Kemble will serve to illustrate the remark; nor may any two 
in particular be selected, lest it seem these were chosen rather to flatter 
an opinion than to demonstrate a truth. Let the whole of them be 
turned over, and Garrick will be seen always in motion. In his con- 
ception the character was a whole—and the possibility of dividing 
into parts, much less of condensing its vastness into so petty a frivo- 
lity as an attitude, had not entered the mind of a performer when he 
lived ; but in Kemble’s likenesses, a resemblance to the actor, taken 
as he passed through a long part, and showing therefore only so much 
as might be caught at a glance, is not perceived—but a set attitude, 
studied and strained, evidently laboured to present a symbol of the 
entire idea, No difficulty can be felt to trace whence Kemble derived 
a habit which makes a distinction between him and Garrick, opposed 
to any notion that could be found of their different styles, simply 
grounded on the repute each name enjoys. 

Melodrama has, however, chiefly operated in a sphere apart from 
the London theatres, and its effect in this distant sphere now ina 
great degree controls the art of acting. In the country, Melodrama is 
the staple commodity of the stage: the legitimate Drama being an- 
nounced for the most part only on benefit nights, or the advent of a 
Star from the Metropolis. The players who from time to time appear 
in town are taken from the provinces; and as it is a condition of the 
Stage to receive its impulse from the Drama, seeing how all future 
aspirants to histrionic honours are educated, it is almost impossible 
any fresh performer should come forward, so long as the present cus- 
toms continue, worthy to be called a Tragedian, or to be classed with 
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the Dramatic school of acting. Reports may be circulated about 
genius in the country, but reason declares the spring of its inspira- 
tion to be dried up. 

To make clear that this opinion is a truth, (which, if not well 
founded, would be open to the severest reprobation—many genticien, 
now provincial performers, being anxious to essay their powers on the 
London stage,) let us look calmly at the general style of those who 
have of late years appeared, and, knowing the system in which the 
future debutters must be tutored to be the same as or worse than that 
which the established actors were formed by, infer what may be 
anticipated as the products of the source, by investigating the qualities 
which the melodramatic spirit inculcates. 

Melodrama symbolizes its characters. Thus a white wig on a pa- 
rent, or a white gown on a daughter, denotes every virtue; and a 
black dress on an uncle, or an absence of rouge in a domestic, insinuates 
all possible crimes and vices. It depends for success on the accesso- 
ries it employs; scenery and dresses, machinery and decorations, 
being the foremost of its attractions. It strives after ‘“ effects,” which 
are mostly ‘‘surprises,”’ or practical jokes; and in its notion of nature 
it regards fact as the sole authority. Thus, what has been done by 
one, it argues to be natural to all; and the unnatural is thus made its 
element. 

The consequence on an art which is sensitive to impressions, and 
quick of impulse, is the loss of all ability to personate, and the inca- 
pability even to conceive ideal characterization. The actors separately 
engage to do the virtuous or the villanous, and are much annoyed if 
wanted ‘to go out of their dine ;” and it would not be reasonable to 
expect they should be observant of nature, who are taught to shut their 
eyes upon it. Manner is more important to their object; and they 
are mostly well drilled in particular activities, and practised in cer- 
tain modes of expression. Their excellences are frivolous, and aim 
no higher than ‘ effect,” as they miscall a result which is never sought 
through causes; the low, small, and mechanical results they attain, 
being in the nature of ‘‘ surprises.” Thus a sudden change of voice 
which can startle, is a ‘‘ point ;”’ and an instantaneous gesticulation 
of sufficient violence to shock the audience, is a “‘ splendid burst.” 
‘** Points” and ‘‘ bursts” were wholly unknown to the elder per- 
formers, and are first noticed in the lives of Siddons and of Kemble,— 
the time as well as the nature of these practices leaving no doubt as 
to their derivation. Equally certain is it where the love and faith 
placed in costume, which Kemble has been admired for encouraging, 
was inspired. If a player in a peculiar dress enter the Green Room, 
he is immediately surrounded by a crowd of admirers ; but if the same 
player, when in the scene, exhibit any intensity of purpose, he is, on 
quitting the stage, told he is ‘* down a pit,” ‘‘ coaling it,” ‘* nutty on 
himself,’ and subjected to remarks calculated to suppress all fervour 
in his future attempts. To be imaginative has become ridiculous in 
the opinion of the art which now belongs to the theatre, or appears 
to have left the stage; for if a speech were suggested to a modern 
player in a room, he would sneer at the ignorance of the supposition,— 

asserting the absence of theatrical accessories—lights, scenery, dress, 
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stage and distance—as a good reason for his refusal. The confidence 
is not in the art, but in the trappings—and is shown only where the 
art ceases; for the constant insisting on reality—which Melodrama, 
discarding the ideal, vainly endeavours, by magnifying the lower attri- 
butes of the Stage, to produce—with the players, indicates an ignorance 
alike of the E:izabethan purpose of the intention of their calling, and 
of the true interest of the art. The nearer the actual is approached, 
the further the artistical is deserted; and the Stage would, by realiza- 
tion being perfected, sink from a profession to a trade—the distinction 
between the two being made by the material and the mental. 

The expectation of an actor being produced while such habits and 
opinions prevail, will never be answered by his appearance. The mo- 
tive power which began with the first establishment of the Drama, and 
strengthened with its growth, till, crowned and sanctified by Shakspere 
with perfection, it was handed down to succeeding generations—trea- 
sured as a belief—gloried in as a religion—suffered for as a faith—is 
lost and gone. The spirit of the art has vanished; who can expect 
more than the material to remain? To revive, we must not deck the 
corse, but re-vivify the substance. A new life must be communicated, 
and whence this must be drawn experience points—to the Drama. 
To attempt to resuscitate the Stage through the stage is to labour an 
impossibility. Had it been possible, it had been accomplished ; for 
great efforts have been made, and all hope hitherto placed on attain- 
ment in this direction ; but though a treasure be expended, the result 
can be no other than disappointment. The Stage has no existence of 
itself; and what folly is it to persist in experiments which would give 
life from that which of itself has none ! 

Of the efforts made to revive the Stage, through the stage, that of the 
reproduction of Shakspere’s plays is the most commendable. The 
design is twofold—to create a taste in the public, and to improve the 
actors; but it is to be feared the idea will be found to be an intellec- 
tual mistake. The actors are not in a state of mind to be benefited 
by these performances. They are ignorant of the Drama, therefore not 
fitted to be self-instructed by its teaching. Indeed, to such an extent 
has their ignorance proceeded with regard to Shakspere, that what 
they most esteem in others’ pieces, they have forgotten or paid no atten- 
tion to in his; thus, some years ago it was remarked by the Press, the 
business of the scene in one of his Dramas (Much Ado About Nothing) 
was departed from. This loss is of small importance, save as it denotes 
the breaking of the last link in the chain—even tradition fails! The 
player now undertakes a character in the Shaksperian Drama with a 
painful sense of his incapacity, oppressed by the fame of former per- 
sonators, and the want of self-confidence effectually closes the road to 
improvement. He is injured as an artist by being lessened in his own 
estimation, though the injury can be but slight, for the real artist 
glories in comparison, The spirit of the art is dead, and there seems 
no hope it can be regenerated by such attempts, however laudable the 
zeal which prompts them to be insisted on. Neither, while our actors 
continue thus spiritless, can the result of these revivals be expected to 
be a taste for the pure Drama. That cannot be pure, which is impurely 
rendered. No pure taste will therefore be called forth by such exhi- 
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bition ; and, could a taste be generated, it would be an evil. Poetry 
delivered by those who have no appreciation for its beauty, cannot be 
relished ; or, if a taste for the anomaly were possible, its operation must 
be the contrary to improvement. 

What is to be done? Let us survey the circumstances of the present 
Stage, and by unprejudiced investigation find the truth which will give 
the answer. The country theatres are no longer in a condition to 
supply good performers for those of the Metropolis, which therefore 
of necessity must educate its own. The education required, supposes 
only the addition of some grace to those activities the player now has, 
and, as it therefore asks no sacrifice, would consequently meet with 
no opposition ; whence, if it can be done, it may be without scruple 
undertaken. But for London to rear its own actors, is to return to the 
original method, or to the beginning of the Drama—to commence the 
whole again. If this new beginning may lead to the old end, it will be 
a good speculation, and the old circumstances should be looked into 
to find how far these may encourage its being tried. 

When the Stage began, the nation were great personators. The 
modern inhabitants are happily not equally distinguished for their 
deceptions. Something which favoured the birth of the theatre is here 
lost ; but the theatre has not again to be built from its foundation, the 
walls remain; it is the furniture that has to be supplied ; consequently 
the quality out of which the first superstructure of a stage was reared 
is not at present needed. Personation is set aside as of no import- 
ance. On the other hand, the theatre has improved; its accessories 
are more ornamental—yet these accessories are often pointed to as 
evils. Scenery, dresses, machinery, and decoration, it is said, engross 
the Stage. Granted, but is the Stage in a healthy state ? and, if it be 
not, may not this engrossment be the symptom of its disease? The 
disorder may denote something to be out of place, and can be no proof 
positive that anything foreign is present. Accessories, as accessories, 
cannot be too good ; but if they have become principals, it only proves 
the throne which an insect is permitted to occupy must be vacant. 
When scenery, &c. is put forward as the Drama, it can only be because 
the imposition is made possible by ignorance ; for, the qualities of the 
Drama understood, what is now a fraud would be a folly. Again, the 
conclusion is, that not the lower but the higher element is wanting ; 
and comparing the patronage of the periods, perhaps the same response 
will be received. In Elizabeth’s reign the Court frequented the play- 
house, and the learned flocked there also. The presence of the Court 
or the learned does not necessarily cause prosperity. Since the patents 
were granted, both have frequented the theatres, which, nevertheless, 
have failed even as money speculations. The Court may have a taste 
opposed to popular affections, being a limited circle within itself, but 
no Court can be insensible to national sympathies. It is in these but 
part of the whole, and no exclusive part to be particularly appealed to. 
It cannot be excluded from humanity. The fallacy that asserts it to 
be more, if credited, must propagate a belief that it is less. When the 
Stage can produce an excellence worthy a national respect, the Crown 
in the spirit of its institution, and the Court in the love of excitement, 
will be found united with the people testifying admiration, 
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Compared with the period of its commencement, the position of the 
Stage seems not unfavourable to its regaining prosperity; but, on the 
contrary, it has, as an art, advantages in the improved construction of 
modern theatres, and the diffusion of intelligence, and the existence 
of the Press. These matters are, however, external; let the theatre 
itself be entered and the inquiry pursued. Melodrama is its present 
inhabitant. This professes to realize; but as reality is definite, and 
progress must cease so soon as the end has been attained, it is essential 
to discover whether the space has been travelled over. The eye is soon 
satisfied—spangles and red fire will ever remain the same things, and 
the mere change of their position does not render them new objects of 

contemplation,—so the public, having seen them, show no inclination 

to pay money simply to look again, ner does the manager’s resort of 
increasing the amount, exhibiting a greater number of spangles, or 
consuming a larger quantity of fire, ‘ ‘draw” toa degree that recom- 
penses the outlay. Again, symbols, when comprehended, provoke 
curiosity no longer; and surprises, also, cannot be continued, but at 
length the mind will become familiarized and hardened to their effect. 
Thus Melodrama depends for success on things which require novelty 
to succeed ; and the reason of the approbation it was received with at its 
birth is understood, through the circumstance that enables the cause 
of its being no longer admired to be comprehended. The public are 
initiated in its mysteries, and can be no longer excited by their 
riddle. The spirit of Melodrama has exhausted itself, which is de- 
clared by the interest the players themselves have ceased to take in its 
exhibition, in the contempt of the public for its frivolities, and in the 
professions with which managers find it necessary to accompany the 
announcements of the opening of their theatres. A change is desired, 
and the desire must be complied with, or the art, wanting attraction, 
will soon fall into disuse. The desire is evidently for an entertain- 
ment of a more intellectual description ; and like all indications directs, 
let us seek in this line the means for revival of the Stage. 

What is it the actor needs? He has scenery of the best kind, 
dresses of the most gorgeous description, a theatre of ample dimen- 
sions, and a Drama beautiful beyond the power of expression. What 
is it the actor wants to achieve ?—Prosperity. 

Mind to conceive ; intelligence to understand ; imagination, fazth, 
in which all great things must be accomplished. He requires to be 
abstracted from minutely observing the manner of acts, and the habit 
of mimicking the mode of acting: and to be inspired with a spirit 
which would enable, nay force, him to act of himself. And where is 
he to find this inspiration? Whence will the voice come that is to 
awaken genius? Whence was it once heard? Has it not already 
spoken? The Unacted Drama* has been laughed at, but through 





* The term Unacted Drama is not here used in an arbitrary sense, but to denote the 
‘* poetical’’ in contrary distinction to the ‘‘real,’’ in which signification the player 
generally applies it—and with strict justness, for in the present state of the Stage, 
no poetical Drama can be truly acted, though several have been gone through at the 
theatres. The term is a glorious one. The Unacted Drama! How much of the 
fine old Drama isunacted! It was first invented as a sneer, but truth perceives the 
taunt to be praise. 
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sneers it has passed into respect. Like a truth it has been tested in 
the fire of ridicule, and remaining uninjured, must be acknowledged 
tobe pure. It is pure in its spirit—grant it is imperfect in form, and 
no objection is ceded. As ‘‘the spirit moves,” and it is impossible con- 
ception, which is the essence of life, should be stagnant,—it will accept 
form, or, as is more probable, shape its own voice: for all forms are 
but the expression of spirit; and as spirit will have a language; where 


that is, form must follow. The Unacted Drama is pure in its spirit ; 


its purity is testified by the enthusiasm it generates. It lives home- 
less, and enlarges upon sacrifice. [It must have within itself some 
mighty impulse of sustainment. It must have some inward majesty; 
for with no outward power it speaks with authority, and is obeyed, 
having no visible title toobedience. It is the pervading motive power 
of the present Stage, compelling changes, causing fears, and coercing 
amendments—assuredly it will be the regenerator of the theatres. It 
will grow up, for it is the seed of a plant indigenous to our climate— 
native to our soil, It is the germ of England’s legitimate Drama; and 
as from this source it was plucked, so its parentage is depicted no less 
in its outward boldness than in its inward humility—ever worshipping 
the ideal. 

This revived Ideal Drama, when it obtains its rightful place, must 
produce a speedy consequence; and the opening of the theatres to 
healthful competition, which Lord Mahon in Parliament has so power- 
fully and nobly insisted on, together with the general distaste for the 
present class of ‘‘ real” entertainments, will force it on the Stage. Once 
there, its effect will be soon perceptible. Aactors do not require ages 
for their creation ; youth has been famous in an art for which grey hair 
generally disqualifies. But not arguing as to what new performers it 
would generate, the present would quickly feel its invigoration ; for as 
the ideal Drama is alike ignorant of theatrical usages, and disregardful 
of histrionic predilections, the players, to personate its images, would be 
forced to abandon those antiquated habits and conventional trammels, 
by which their ability is now disguised. And further benefit would result 
from the frequent performance of original characters which a new order 
of Drama would necessitate for its establishment. The actors them- 
selves have a reliance on the advantages to be thence received, and 
confidently speak of the good it does one of their profession with the 
public, to be the original in any new play. But in the necessity an ori- 
ginal character imposes to think—to go alone, as it were to allow his 
talent an open field—unchecked by the fear of comparison, and hope- 
less of traditionary aid—the critic discovers a cause more calculated to 
do the actor good within himself, than with the public. He may 
become, after such a trial, not so much in popular estimation, as in 
reality, a better artist, and improvement is, from the date of forced self- 
reliance, often more marked than the increase of reputation. 

To these offices, however, a lower instrument were equal. The re- 
cognition of the living Ideal Drama will have a higher duty to fulfil, 
which will be accomplished through the communication of the author 
with the actor. This now takes place but at intervals, and the self- 
sufficiency of ignorance repulses the desire to instruct; but when 
public admiration shall have given authority, the ignorant will feel 
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their helplessness, and wants declared will loosen the tongue of the 
teacher. Ideas will be uttered to those eager to understand ; and more 
quickly than opinion, the look, the tone, the manner, shall propagate 
the feeling—that feeling which many indicate, but all can never express, 
which, as the mind is higher, becomes more vivid, till genius warms in 
its intensity, which, living on the contemplation of abstract goodness, 
blends in its purity with religion, and points out the source whence 


originated the now hackneyed, often misquoted, phrase, that ‘ the Stage 
is an aid to the Pulpit.” 


Shabespertana. 


Unper this head it is our intention to open a repository for any com- 
munication that may illustrate Shakespeare or any of our old Dra- 
matists and Poets. Every person of intelligence and information has 
it in his power to throw some light on passages that may have become 
obscure from the lapse of time and the change of manners. Local 
customs and expressions, and illustrations derived from works or other 
sources, apparently totally remote from the subject, frequently occur, 
and we are convinced are lost from want of the opportunity of placing 
them in what may be termed the safe custody of printing. 

Any such communications having an evident bearing on the subject 
will be sure now of being placed on record, and cannot but ultimately 
afford to the lover of the respective authors and to their commentators, 
facts and hints of value. 

We therefore earnestly solicit all admirers of our greatest writers 
to favour us with such observations and facts as may occur to them 
in the course either of their reading, travelling, or residence in places 
where ancient manners or modes of speech are preserved. 

We will also venture to say, that notwithstanding the labours of a 
Malone, a Collier, or a Knight, the subject is by no means ex- 
hausted, and there are yet several, perhaps hundreds of volumes con- 
temporaneous with the Elizabethan writers, that none of the commen- 
tators have time or opportunity to peruse; but in which may be found 
something that will throw light on the plots, allusions and phrases of 
the dramatists and poets. Many of these old works on theology, me- 
dicine and science, or histories, and miscellaneous or legal treatises, are 
perused by persons interested in the particular subjects of which they 
treat, and probably by them alone. But if these readers will keep 
an eye to the purpose we propose, they will confer considerable benefit 
on literature by opening sources of information and illustration that 
can in no other way be attained. 








We have received the following from a gentleman who unites to a 
knowledge of law and legal antiquities an equal taste for general 
literature. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. Act I. Scene I. 
I will make a Star Chamber matter of it. 








The Council shall hear it: it is a rio/. 


Justice Shallow, in both instances, alludes to ‘‘ The Court of the 
Lords of the Council,” better known as the ‘‘ Star Chamber,” from 
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the circumstance of its sittings having been held in Camerd Stellata. 
The jurisdiction exercised by this Court was a species of extraordinary 
judicature—applicable to cases not within the reach of the law, or 
where it became doubtful whether the offence came within the letter 
of the statute law. It is to a doubt of this nature, as to what was 
a riot, that Shallow plausibly refers his grievance to the Star Chamber ; 
for it was not every tumultuous or disorderly act committed by many, 
that came within the statutes concerning riots, Lambard, the lawyer 
and antiquary, in his Eitrenaurcha (ed. 1588, p. 190, a book often 
reprinted and much in use when Shakespeare wrote), after stating 
what acts of violence did not amount to a riot, gives an instance of a 


riotous act committed by women,—whose acts, generally, were not 


deemed riotous, even when committed in concert, and violent and 
tumultuous,— being punished in the Star Chamber. The process and 
punishment of this Court, also, was of a summary character, and 
more prompt than the courts of law; and as the Court was of the 
highest authority, the greatest personages sitting in judgment, Shal- 
low’s vanity and anger are very apparent from his desire that his 
particular grievance should be cognizable in a court of that descrip- 
tion, whilst his angry motives are veiled under the uncertain description 
of the offence. 

Shakespeare, perhaps, might have desired that the Court itself, 
which was getting odious from its almost exclusive dealing with political 
offences, should also be brought into contempt by its being associated 
with Shallow’s trumpery grievance. T. E. T. 

The Shakespeare Society has just issued its Eighth Publication, 
‘‘ Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William Drummond of 
Hawthornden. January, MDCXIX. 


‘Then will I dress once more the faded bower, 
Where Jonson sat in Drummond’s classic shade.’” 


Couuins. 


This most interesting work has been edited by Mr. David Laing, of 
Edinburgh, with additional illustrations by Mr. Payne Collier and 
Mr. Peter Cunningham. The notes, which are almost if not quite 
as extensive as the text, are exceedingly interesting, and contain a 
mass of anecdotes and facts that none but such diligent and ex- 
perienced antiquarians as Mr. Laing and Mr. Payne Collier could 
supply. Mr. Peter Cunningham’s contributions and acquirements in 
this branch of literature deserve laudatory notice; and it is ex- 
ceedingly pleasing to observe young scholars devoting themselves to 
a branch of literature so valuable in illustrating the productions of 
the great national writers. As a more enlarged notice of this in- 
teresting work is given elsewhere, it is unnecessary to do more than 
refer the reader to it. 
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MR. F. BOSEN’S SOIREE MUSICALE. 

Ar the residence of Dr. Ashburner, of Wimpole Street, we had, on the 
9th ultimo, the pleasure of hearing the last new violinist from Ger- 
many, of whose arrival in this country we were previously aware, and 
whose reputation among the cognoscenti we knew ranked very high. 
It is simple justice to say, that all our anticipations were more than 
realized by the admirable performance of Mr. F. Bosen. While in 
execution, both for rapidity and precision, he equals the best violinists 
in England, he far surpasses them all in tone and expression. We 
should say that the forte of Mr. Bosen was a fine imaginative expres- 
sion, mingled with great delicacy and unaffected tenderness. He not 
only plays with taste, for that may be acquired, but also with genius, 
which never can be acquired. His concert was ably supported by 
Miss Cubitt, Miss Pauline Lang, and several German gentlemen, 
(amateurs,) who all sang very agreeably, and with an intellectual pur- 
pose very seldom heard in public concerts. Mr. Leonard Schultz 
also played on the guitar with his usual brilliancy of execution, and 
Julio Regondi gave a bolero on the concertina, which was in all respects 
delightful. It was the composition of Mr. F. Bosen, who accompanied 
him on the pianoforte. Mr. F. Bosen played one solo on the violin 
in the course of the evening, once in a duet, and once in a trio, with 
Messrs. Mihlenfeldt and Hausman, and proved himself a finished 
musician, as well as a first-rate violinist, on each occasion. He isa 
great acquisition to the solo performers of this country, and we shall 
watch his rising reputation with much interest. The concert was 
attended by a very elegant assembly, the greater part of whom were 
ladies. H. 


THE OPERA. 


The principal event of the month has been the revival of ‘‘ I Puritani,” 
or rather its performance by a new set of artists—Persiani, ;Ronconi, 
Rubini and Lablache taking the chief parts. Persiani wants the pas- 
sion of her great rival, Grisi; but her expression and grace lend a 
great and peculiar charm to the part. Ronconi sang with great taste, 
and on one occasion with a pathos that betrayed greater capacity than 
his general style promises. 

Of Rubini it is unnecessary to say any thing, but that his taste, 
power, and feeling seem only to increase, although they have long 
been apparently perfection itself. This is almost mortifying, as it is 
said we are about to part with him for ever. 

Lablache is in most excellent tone and spirits, and the delicacy 
with which he manages that wonderful organ, his voice, is past praise. 

We have long desired to utter a word with respect to the justly 
celebrated and most expensively filled orchestra in the world. It seems 
perfectly unaccountable how the professors, many, and, indeed, most 
of whom prove themselves to possess the highest sensibility of nerve 
on their own respective instruments, can endure or aid in creating the 
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din of actual noise that is sometimes indulged in. It is said, and we 
believe perfectly truly, that Mozart’s sensations were so acute, that he 
swooned at hearing a trumpet harshly blown; and old Hasse could 
never be persuaded, even by Frederick the Great, to hear Quartz, the 
celebrated Flute-plaver, such a horror had he of any thing out of tune. 
We do not mean positively to assert that this fine band was ever 
actually out of tune; but we do assert that it indulges in a boisterous 
and violent expression of its power that is in very bad taste. The 
accompaniments were played at main strength, and in vain one 
sought for a piano passage. The patriarch Lindley must have had 
something to do, but he was heard but once; and the like of Bau- 
man’s bassoon. The tromboni, trumpets, and ophecleidi carried every 
thing before them. These instruments have, in fact, become the 
tyrants of the orchestra, and completely usurp the authority of the 
violin, which was absolute for years. 

This violence and loudness is destructive of genuine effect, and is 
subversive of all refinement and good taste. The beauties of light and 
shade are lost. The accompaniment should be subordinate to the 
singer, and, to quote Dr. Burney’s admirable phrase, ‘‘ transparent.”’ 
The voice should shine through them, This was the case with the 
German band when under the divection of Schellard, in 1833. They 
since that, however, have degenerated, probably from a notion, gathered 
from the proceedings at the Italian Opera here, that John Bull preters 
sound to sense. 

We trust that hereafter a purer taste will manifest itself, although 
this is not likely to be the case until some man of musical genius and 
refinement has the absolute control of the concern. It is but justice 
to state also, that the score of ‘‘ I Puritani” is very heavy, and that 
much of the blame lies with the composer. 


THE GERMAN OPERA. 


The German Opera closed its unsuccessful career in the early part of 
last month. We regret to hear of its want of encouragement, though we 
think there was a sufficient cause for its not procuring it. With the 
exception of Heinefetter and Staudigl, there was not even a “first 
second-rate in the company.”” And Heinefetter, though a woman of 
talent, came as it were misrepresented before the public. She was not 


the Heinefetter ; her sister being the singer justly esteemed the first 
in Germany. 


Drama, &t. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Tue only novelty at this Theatre has been an after-piece, entitled 
PETER AND PavuL. It is taken from the French of L’Oncle Baptiste, 
the principal part in which was lately sustained by Bouffé in his inimi- 
table style. Mr. Farren, in the English version, enacts this character. 
The humour of the piece consists in portraying the horrors attendant 
on the introduction of vulgar and uneducated persons into conven- 
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tional life; and the pathos in the mortification which those personages 
endure when they consider they are not affectionately treated by their 
relations, The story is founded on the juxtaposition of two brothers : 
the one (the younger) of whom is a mechanical genius, who raises 
himself to fortune by the persevering exercise of his talents; the other 
(Peter) remains in his original condition, which seems to be that of a 
mechanic, This latter is the hero of skittle grounds and pot-houses ; 
and,‘though coarse in his manners, and boisterous in his demon- 
stration of them, has kindly and affectionate feelings. His wife is 
a compound of meanness and malice, who infuses into his mind 
absurd and unfounded jealousies of the mode in which he is treated 
by his successful brother. There is also a daughter of the successful 
brother Paul, who is affianced to a nobleman’s son, who suffers much 
annoyance from the obtrusive vulgarity of her uncle, but more from 
the malevolent violence of his wife. 

The ideas are good, and the situations capable of being well deve- 
loped, but they are not clearly worked out. The language is flat, and 
the jokes are forced and vapid. 

Farren had a complicated character to enact, and in parts succeeded. 
His boisterous heartiness in the first scene seemed to promise much, 
but he did not portray those rapid transitions of emotion that make 
Bouffe so great an actor, happily nor easily. When he suspects his 
brother’s success has injured his affection for him, it lacked that sin- 
cerity that it should have; and the blubbering of Farren created 
laughter instead of sympathy mixed with a share of the ridiculous. 
Itis a part, indeed, consisting of rapid changes of feeling, and in so far 
is of the regular Drama, as are many of the French Vaudevilles. Mr. 
Farren’s changes are mechanical; and though you cannot but confess 
that he has grasped the intention of the author, yet you find in the 
delineation such an obtrusion of the artist, and a consciousness of what 
he is about, that it destroys the illusion. 

We attribute a great deal of Farren’s imperfections to the state of 
the English Stage, which for a long time has offered no motive to a 
clever man to pursue his art with that rigid application that the 
French bestow upon it, and which, except in very rare instances, is ab- 
solutely necessary to its perfect acquirement. The large theatres have 
almost abandoned the delineation of character; and the other theatres, 
appealing to the taste, or supposed taste, of their audience, seek only 
to raise a laugh, or create a morbid curiosity. A farcical or melodra- 
matic situation is the thing sought for. A ready allusion, or sharp 
retort, alone creates an effect, and for them therefore the actor lays 
himself out. An English audience takes no delight in that careful 
delineation of character, and that quiet portrayal of a series of every- 
day events, which satisfy and delight a French one. The one looks 
for points, and enjoys them certainly; the other is gratified by the 
close and skilful imitation of the life amidst which he lives. ‘The one 
feeling arises from a love of something being done on the stage that 
shall affect him strongly, the other from an appreciation of the skill by 
which the scene is portrayed. The sensations of the French, too, 
though superficial, are much more easily touched than ours. They 


take an interest in minute and every-day events, that our rougher and 
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din of actual noise that is sometimes indulged in. It is said, and we 
believe perfectly truly, that Mozart’s sensations were so acute, that he 
swooned at hearing a trumpet harshly blown; and old Hasse could 
never be persuaded, even by Frederick the Great, to hear Quartz, the 
celebrated Flute-plaver, such a horror had he of any thing out of tune. 
We do not mean positively to assert that this fine band. was ever 
actually out of tune; but we do assert that it indulges in a boisterous 
and violent expression of its power that is in very bad taste. The 
accompaniments were played at main strength, and in vain one 
sought for a piano passage. The patriarch Lindley must have had 
something to do, but he was heard but once; and the like of Bau- 
man’s bassoon. The tromboni, trumpets, and ophecleidi carried every 
thing before them. These instruments have, in fact, become the 
tyrants of the orchestra, and completely usurp the authority of the 
violin, which was absolute for years. 

This violence and loudness is destructive of genuine effect, and is 
subversive of all refinement and good taste. The beauties of light and 
shade are lost. The accompaniment should be subordinate to the 
singer, and, to quote Dr. Burney’s admirable phrase, ‘‘ transparent.” 
The voice should shine through them, This was the case with the 
German band when under the direction of Schellard, in 1833. They 
since that, however, have degenerated, probably from a notion, gathered 
from the proceedings at the Italian Opera here, that John Bull preters 
sound to sense. 

We trust that hereafter a purer taste will manifest itself, although 
this is not likely to be the case until some man of musical genius and 
refinement has the absolute control of the concern. It is but justice 
to state also, that the score of ‘I Puritani” is very heavy, and that 
much of the blame lies with the composer. 


THE GERMAN OPERA. 


The German Opera closed its unsuccessful career in the early part of 
last month. We regret to hear of its want of encouragement, though we 
think there was a sufficient cause for its not procuring it. With the 
exception of Heinefetter and Staudigl, there was not even a ‘first 
second-rate in the company.” And Heinefetter, though a woman of 
talent, came as it were misrepresented before the public. She was not 
the Heinefetter ; her sister being the singer justly esteemed the first 
in Germany. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, TAYMARKET. 


Tue only novelty at this Theatre has been an after-piece, entitled 
PETER AND Pavut, It is taken from the French of L’Oncle Baptiste, 
the principal part in which was lately sustained by Bouffé in his inimi- 
table style. Mr. Farren, in the English version, enacts this character. 
The humour of the piece consists in portraying the horrors attendant 
on the introduction of vulgar and uneducated persons into conven- 
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tional life; and the pathos in the mortification which those personages 
endure when they consider they are not affectionately treated by their 
relations, The story is founded on the juxtaposition of two brothers : 
the one (the younger) of whom is a mechanical genius, who raises 
himself to fortune by the persevering exercise of his talents; the other 
(Peter) remains in his original condition, which seems to be that of a 
mechanic, This latter is the hero of skittle grounds and pot-houses ; 
and, ‘though coarse in his manners, and boisterous in his demon- 
stration of them, has kindly and affectionate feelings. His wife is 
a compound of meanness and malice, who infuses into his mind 
absurd and unfounded jealousies of the mode in which he is treated 
by his successful brother. There is also a daughter of the successful 
brother Paul, who is affianced to a nobleman’s son, who suffers much 
annoyance from the obtrusive vulgarity of her uncle, but more from 
the malevolent violence of his wife. 

The ideas are good, and the situations capable of being well deve- 
loped, but they are not clearly worked out. The language is flat, and 
the jokes are forced and vapid. 

Farren had a complicated character to enact, and in parts succeeded. 
His boisterous heartiness in the first scene seemed to promise much, 
but he did not portray those rapid transitions of emotion that make 
Bouffe so great an actor, happily nor easily. When he suspects his 
brother’s success has injured his affection for him, it lacked that sin- 
cerity that it should have; and the blubbering of Farren created 
laughter instead of sympathy mixed with a share of the ridiculous. 
It is a part, indeed, consisting of rapid changes of feeling, and in so far 
is of the regular Drama, as are many of the French Vaudevilles. Mr. 
Farren’s changes are mechanical; and though you cannot but confess 
that he has grasped the intention of the author, yet you find in the 
delineation such an obtrusion of the artist, and a consciousness of what 
he is about, that it destroys the illusion. 

We attribute a great deal of Farren’s imperfections to the state of 
the English Stage, which for a long time has offered no motive to a 
clever man to pursue his art with that rigid application that the 
French bestow upon it, and which, except in very rare instances, is ab- 
solutely necessary to its perfect acquirement. The large theatres have 
almost abandoned the delineation of character; and the other theatres, 
appealing to the taste, or supposed taste, of their audience, seek only 
to raise a laugh, or create a morbid curiosity. A farcical or melodra- 
matic situation is the thing sought for. A ready allusion, or sharp 
retort, alone creates an effect, and for them therefore the actor lays 
himself out. An English audience takes no delight in that careful 
delineation of character, and that quiet portrayal of a series of every- 
day events, which satisfy and delight a French one. The one looks 
for points, and enjoys them certainly; the other is gratified by the 
close and skilful imitation of the life amidst which he lives. ‘The one 
feeling arises from a love of something being done on the stage that 
shall affect him strongly, the other from an appreciation of the skill by 
which the scene is portrayed. The sensations of the French, too, 
though superficial, are much more easily touched than ours. They 
take an interest in minute and every-day events, that our rougher and 
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stronger natures do not. Their enthusiasm is not hypocrisy. They 
easily sympathize, and as easily forget. 

‘‘ Peter and Paul” is a more literal transfer ofa French piece than we 
have seen. Wedo not mean in words, but in sentiments and construc- 
tion. And our actors are not accustomed to it. Had Farren had the 
practice of Bouffé in these parts, he would have personated them much 
more minutely than he does, and would have got rid of that angular 
and rigid style that cramps and counteracts his conceptions. 

It was a remarkable instance of wrong casting, the giving a senti- 
mental part to Mr. Strickland, whose talent is so admirably displayed 
in portraying vulgar absurdities. Mrs. Glover, too, can make but 
little of her part, and only in one scene manifested her powers. 

We should be glad to see the French pieces of this style more fre- 
quently produced, but then it must be by those who have a full appre- 
ciation of the object and capacities of these dramas of real life—of 
their nice distinctions, delicate delineation, and simple interest. It 
would do much to get rid of the theatrical violence and vulgarity that 
have so long pervaded our canon melodramas; and would be one 
step towards the revival of that Drama which not only included this 


species of excellence, but superadded the profoundest philosophy and 
the highest poetry. 





THE DESTITUTE FAMILY! 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


I saw a father with a haggard face, 

And a poor woman with a dwindled frame, 

Yet still around her clung a lingering grace, 
Telling of happier days from whence she came ! 
And sitting by them on the cold bare stone 
Were three young children with gaunt hunger looks; 
My stricken heart gave out a piteous moan, 

And felt within it all that Gospel Books 

Tell us to feel for brethren in distress : 

Then drawing near | gave to them a dole; 
Whereat the mother raised her sunken eye, 

And thanked me with a look which made me feel 
She had poured forth the eloquence of a soul 
Full unto bursting! Beauty never gave, 

In its love languid hour, to worshipping slave, 

A glance so full of human gentleness ! 

Godlike prerogative ! to soothe and bless ! 

Dear memory! let not time or sorrow steal 

That grateful look of Love !—but grant that I 
May have it full upon me as I die! 
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Esther and her People: being a Practical 
Exposition of the chief Incidents re- 
corded in the Book bearing that Name. 
In Ten Sermons. By the Rev. John 
Hughes, Incumbent Curate of Aber- 
ystwyth, and Vicar of Llanbadarn- 
fawr, Cardiganshire. 18mo. 

These Sermons are simple in lan- 

guage, and are a well adapted expo- 

sition of the facts they treat of, and 

a judicious and apt application of the 

moral to be drawn from the interest- 

ing events recorded in the sacred 
book. 

Bizarre Fables. By Arthur Wallbridge. 

Sq. 12mo. 

These tales appeared, we believe, 
originally, in some periodical ; at all 
events, we feel convinced we have 
perused some of them before. The 
name on the title is evidently as- 
sumed ; but whosoever is the author, 
he may congratulate himself on the 
possession of talents and a style not 
possessed by many of the professedly 
light writers of the day. 

The tales are written lightly and 
gracefully, and prove the writer to 
be an acute and delicate observer 
of manners and characters in many 
different spheres of life. We prophesy 
for him a popular career, and shall, 
doubtless, meet him again in work of 
a higher scope, and demanding a more 
strenuous development of his powers. 

It may be as well to inform the 
reader, that the elegant little work 
consists of twenty stories, illustrated 
very prettily and cleverly by thirty- 
nine wood engravings. ‘The stories 
all have a very excellent point, and 
illustrate a moral of a high and sound 
nature. A prettier and more piquant 
little work we have not met with for 
many a day. 


A Handbook for Free Picture Galleries ; 
namely, the National Gallery, and the 
Dulwich Gallery; the Pictures of the 
Soane Museum, of the Society of Arts, 
and of the British Museum. By Felix 
Summerly. 12mo. 


Mr. Summerly (whoever that gentle. 
man may be) is already known, at 
least to the holiday part of the world, by 
some very sensibly writtenGuides ; and 
the present work is not likely to dete- 


riorate his well-earned notoriety. ‘The 
particulars worthy of note, as to the 
date, history and merits, or attributed 
merits, of each picture, are neatly and 
judiciously penned. The price and 
handiness of the book will command 
purchasers; and any one, whether 
visiting the Galleries or not, will gain 
entertainment and instruction from 
its perusal. We should advise every 
one to read it previous to visiting the 
respective Galleries, as they will easily 
recognize the pictures; and nothing is 
more annoying than to be obliged to 
be constantly referring to a catalogue 
when viewing fine and suggestive 
works of art. 


A Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense. By 
the Editors of ‘‘ Punch, or The London 
Charivari.’’ Sq. 12mo. 


This is a would-be facetious publica- 
tion, by some of the contributors to 
that popular and witty production, 
“Punch.” The wood illustrations are 
very well executed, but noté particu- 
larly rich in humour; though some 
of them are characteristic. The let- 
ter-press is neatly written, but by no 
means fulfils the expectations raised 
by the other writings of the Authors. 
The work consists of ‘Twenty-five 
Essays on a variety of subjects, which 
are not arranged very methodically, 
as will be seen by the following ex- 
ample: Benevolence, Wives, Child- 
hood, Pictures, Ancestry, Sorrow, &c. 
We cannot say that there appears to 
be any thing very novel in the re- 
marks on these. oft-essayed subjects ; 
and what is still more surprising, 
there is very little of that rollicking 
spirit of fun, with which the weekly 
baer is so abundantly supplied. 
ndeed, what jokes there are, seem 
like old familiar faces ; and we would 
refer particularly to the article “‘ Pic- 
tures,’ where there are some ver- 
batim witticisms from Punch. There 
is, however, a fine spirit pervading 
the papers; and they advocate the 
side of humanity, with a clear per- 
ception of what is right and just, 
and with a thorough contempt and 
guidance of common-place conven- 
tionalities. 
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The purchasers will surely not 
see the fun of ‘‘A Shilling’s Worth” 
being charged “ Half a Crown,” nor 
of Nonsense being written ‘‘ Non- 
sence”’ on the cover. 


The Two Dangerous Diseases of Eng- 
land, Consumption and Apopleay, 
their Nature, Cause and Cure. By 
Rowland East, Surgeon, &c. Post 8vo. 


This work is of that style which is 
called “popular.” It is addressed 
more to the patient than the prac- 
titioner ; and seeks rather to prevent 
the fatal issue of the diseases it treats 
of, than points out any new sources 
of cure. 

The observations on Consumption 
repeat all the old cautions against 
catarrhs and tight lacing, with some 
occasional additions on diet and 
treatment. 

‘The treatise on Apoplexy seems to 
be more original, and the author 
doubtless has drawn from recent 
experience most of his remarks on 
this certainly increasing disease. We 
can recommend this portion of the 
work more particularly, as containing 
many valuable hints to the unprac- 
tised patient; and, indeed, the whole 
work is well calculated to guide those 
into a judicious mode of living who 
are threatened with either of these 
“Two Dangerous Diseases of Eng- 
land.” Should the author pursue his 
literary course, we advise him to be 
less ambitious in his style, though it 
gives it a fluency that, with many 
readers, is popular. 


The Classified Speiling-Book, with De- 
finitions and Explanations. 


We cannot tell whether this is Pu- 
seyism in an insidious form, and 
whether it is an attack of the Oxford 
Philosophers upon the infant mind 
of the age, as some persons are apt 
to imagine is the case with every 
thing published by Mr. Burns. It, 
at all events, is accordant with its 
title, and is classified in a very logi- 
cal and sensible manner. ‘The prin- 
ciple it pursues is to adapt the lessons 
in a progressive manner to the asso- 
ciations with which the child is most 
acquainted. For instance, the earliest 
lessons consist almost of the very 
words which must be used in teach- 


ing the child to read. ‘The teacher, 
too, is taught how to teach; and this 
is by no means the worst use to 
which a spelling book can be put. 
Every lesson is accompanied by ex- 
planatory remarks and suggestions 
to the teacher, and a system is thus 
formed that is certainly founded in 
an observation of the natural process 
of acquiring information. ‘The sys- 
tem, in fact, is that which should be 
adopted in all elementary works,—a 
system founded on the associative 
principle of the mind. Groups of 
things, qualities and proceedings are 
linked together. It is truly a rational 
book, and as such we would recom- 
mend it to all rational teachers. 
Some of the explanations of words 
have, however, bothered us; for in- 
stance, at page 63, there is an invi- 
dious distinction between a Maiden 
and a Virgin, that is anything but 
satisfactory to the former. ‘There is 
also one objection that it has, in 
common with all works of the same 
kind,—the information at the end of 
the book is far too advanced for the 
first portion. No book would last a 
child the time necessary to acquire 
such a disparity of information. 


Bibliotheca Grenvilliana; or Bibliogra- 
phical Notices of Rare and Curious 
Books, forming part of the Library of 
the Right Honourable Thomas Gren- 
ville. By John Payne and Thomas 
Foss. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Grenville Library has long been 

known to the devotees of old Books 

as a repository of inestimable gems : 
but as the preface very well expresses 
it, Mr. Grenville has had a higher 
aim than mere book-collecting, in 
getting together his noble library, 
and has rendered it “ instrumental 
in exhibiting the progress of learning 
and marking the refinements of art.” 

The Catalogue is arranged alpha- 
betically, which, as it is not intended 
as a matter of reference to individu- 
als, whatever it may be to the noble 
owner, we think injudicious. Classed 
catalogues are always the most valu- 
able, as students in the various de- 
partments of literature are always 
desirous to see at one view all that 
can be collected on their pursuit; 

And, as it is highly desirable to aid a 
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National Bibliotheca, every private 
catalogue of such extent as the Gren- 
ville, should do so by classifying its 
subjects. 

In other respects, the Catalogue 
appears to be excellently performed. 
The Titles, as far as we can judge, are 
accurate, and the slight account of 
each work is clear and to the pur- 
pose ; giving as much, and no more 
than is wanted. 

It will be an acceptable offering to 
book-collectors and scholars, and 
they will readily acknowledge their 
obligations to Mr. Payne, and to Mr. 
Foss, for the labours they have be- 
stowed upon it,—first, in collecting 
the books, and secondly, in giving 
such an account of them. 

We should mention that there is 
an Index, which in some degree 
remedies the inconveniences of an 
alphabetical arrangement. 


Tales of the Braganza : with Scenes and 
Sketches. By. T. H. Usborne, Esq. 
Author of a ‘‘ New Guide to the Le- 
vant, Egypt, Syria, Greece,’’ &c. 
Post 8vo. 

This work contains twenty-eight 

tales, and seven of what the author 

terms “Scenes and Sketches.” Mr. 

Usborne is already favourably known 

to the public, by a work entitled “A 

New Guide to the Levant.” The 

present work consists of little more 

than a number of anecdotes, told in 

a lively manner, by a party who meet 

on board the Braganza steam boat, 

and while away the tediousness of a 

voyage by these recitals. 

It would have been better, we 
think, if the author had more care- 
fully elaborated any one tale, as from 
their brevity they have hardly any 
hold upon the mind. Martellier, a 
German story, is the longest in the 
volume, and has some interest in it, 
although the raising of corpses from 
the grave, and the introduction of a 
mysterious personage, who turns out 
to be his Satanic Majesty, are almost 
exhausted subjects. There is, how- 
ever, a kind of morbid curiosity 
raised even by this old machinery, 
that never fails of its effect. 

The author is fond of the marvel- 
lous, for there are two other ghost 
stories. 


To those, however, who are ad- 
dicted to light reading, and who like 
to be able to lay down a book almost 
as quickly as they take it up, this 
volume will be very suitable; and 
for steam boat or railroad readers it 
will really be very handy, as the nu- 
merous interruptions in those con- 
veyances prevent continuous atten- 
tion to a long or involved story. 


The Paris Estafette; or Pilferings from 
the Paris and Dover Post Bag: con- 
sisting of Select Extracts relating to 
passing Events—Political, Statistical, 
and Ecclesiastical Statements—Speci- 
men of the Glory Mania, and Inve- 
terate Exasperation of the War-party 
— National Contrast—Impartial Com- 
parisons — Critical Remarks — Cha- 
racteristic Touches — Fashionable 
Sketches — Personal Traits — Useful 
and Practical Information—Salutary 
Cautions—Advice where to Live and 
how to Live—Hints on the Art of 
Dining, and Allusions to every pro- 
minent Occurrence during the last 
two Years freely and fearlessly given ; 
being a faithful and amusing Picture 
of the Actual State of the Country, 
and its mercurial Inhabitants, highly 
interesting to those who may sojourn 
among them. Embellished with Por- 
traits and Wood-cuts. 12mo. 

This title page is another of those 
suspicious show-boards that we dis- 
trust. And in this, as in most in- 
stances, it is more of an index than 
perhaps the author intended it, indi- 
cating not only the contents but the 
style and execution of the work. 

It is indeed fluent and lively, that 
is, as far as expression goes, though 
its lightness is more the result of 
want of strong perceptions, than from 
the generating new ideas in the 
reader 

The interest of many of the sub- 
jects is passed, such as the Burial 
of Napoleon; and as there are not 
any new national traits or even re- 
flections elicited by the description of 
the ceremony, it is a superfluity in 
the volume. 

Although we cannot praise this 
volume on the score of its literary 
excellence, yet it contains an account 
of many things, persons, and events 
that it is serviceable to those going 
to Paris to be acquainted with. 
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The Art of Conversation, with Remarks 
on Fashion and Address. By Cap- 
tain Orlando Sabertash. 18mo. 

Captain Sabertash gives one a very 

dreary account of the state of Con- 

versation in what is called ‘‘ fashion- 
able society,’ and his little book 
consists as much of lamentations 
for the inaptitude of the English for 
this “‘ art,” (as he is pleased to de- 
signate it,) as in rules and sugges- 
tions for its improvement. The 

Captain’s book, at the best, if closely 

attended to, would only beget an 

insipid fluency, which, according to 
our notions, is rendering the cure 
worse than the disease. 

The most concise mode of incul- 
cating the art would involve an Hi- 
bernianism, namely, ‘ Do not at- 
tempt to say any thing when you 
have not any thing to say. Wait 
till you have an idea, and, with some 
due regard for others, utter it as 
simply as you can. Indeed, the less 
you think about the art the better 
for yourself and others. If nature 
has denied you the power of expres- 
sion, rest silent, and make up the de- 
ficiency by good manners and atten- 
tion to others, and you will often get 
on in society much more agreeably 
than the most brilliant talkers. Am- 
bition ruins every thing, and nothing 
more readily than Conversation.” 
But we are rushing into a disserta- 
tion which it would take a much 
more brilliant person than ourselves 
or Captain Sabertash to sustain. “The 
Art of being Silent,” it appears to 
us, much more requires illustration 
and inculcation than ‘“‘ The Art of 
Conversation.” This last smacks 
too much of Dogberry’s mode of 
reasoning: “‘ Reading and Writing 
come by Nature.” 

On the Comparative Advantages of Li- 
thotomy and Lithotrity, and on the 
Circumstances under which one Me- 
thod should be preferred to the other : 
being the Dissertation for which the 
Jacksonian Prize for 1838 was award- 
e 1 to Edwin Lee, M.R.C.S. &c. 8vo. 

Mr. Lee is well known by several 

publications on the curative in- 

fluences of Spa Waters, both of our 
country and the Continent. The 
present essay having received the 


approbation of the highest authority, 
we can presume to do nothing more 
than introduce it to the reader. We 
can, however, say that the practi- 
tioner will here find the arguments 
collected for the pro and the con of 
the matter, and he will be able, there- 
fore, readily to decide for himself 
which cure he will prefer. 


The Book of One Syllable. Illustrated 
with Six Engravings. Sq. 32mo. 
The peculiarity of this little book 
for little boys is, that it contains no 
word of more than one syllable in the 
lessons. Such is the intention of 
the authoress, though there is occa- 
sionally some straining for what is 
after all a fantastic peculiarity ; for 
when children are taught to read, it 
is of no advantage that their lesson 
should be limited so rigidly to words 
of one syllable. Such words, too, as 
** can’t” and ** won’t” being crushed 
into one syllable is injurious to the 
child, as engendering a vulgar habit 
of mispronunciation. ‘The selection 
of names, too, which must have been 
optional, is unfortunate, for surely 
both Boa and Saib are each two 

syllables. 

The stories are not very brilliant, 
and that of Frank Hart is injudicious, 
as it tends to show a teacher in the 
light of a capricious fool, an impres- 
sion by no means desirable to be 
conveyed to a very young child. 


A Memoir of India and Avghanistaun, 
with Observations on the Present 
Exciting and Critical State and Fu- 
ture Prospects of those Countries ; 
comprising Remarks on the Massacre 
of the British Army in Cabul, British 
Policy in India, a detailed Descrip- 
tive Character of Dost Mahomed and 
his Court, &c. With an Appendix 
on the Fulfilment of a Text of Daniel 
in reference to the Present Prophetic 
Condition of Mahomedan Nations 
throughout the World, and the speedy 
Dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. 
By J. Harlan, late Counsellor of State, 
Aide-de-Camp, and General of the 
Staff to Dost Mahomed, Ameer of 
Cabul. Post 8vo. 


This placard instead of a title leads 
us into no very favourable idea of 
the work. Like the worst shows 
at the fairs, we have generally found 
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that the most elaborate external de- 
scriptions are appended to the most 
meagre productions. The present 
work is by an American, and has a 
great deal in its pages that accords 
with the flourish and ostentation of 
the title page. ‘The author is a vio- 
lent partisan, and abuses the Whig 
Administration in an unmeasured 
style, extending his anathemas to 
Lord Auckland and all the other ex- 
ecutive agents in the late Eastern 
war. It may be some advantage, 
however, to peruse his work, as what 
may be called the foreign side of the 
case will be heard. If but a small 
portion of what is here stated is true, 
it will prove that we have not only 
been beaten, but disgracefully out- 
witted by these ‘‘ barbarians.” Little 
reliance, however, we are inclined to 
think, can be placed on the state- 
ments of this soldier of fortune, who 
narrates acts of diplomacy (see note 
page 124), which it is fair to say in- 
duces us to believe he belongs to 
that class of moralists who think the 
end justifies the means, and that for 
the sake of a political purpose any 
thing may be uttered. 

His character of Dost Mahomed is 
exceedingly elaborate; and although 
he appears to praise him, it will be 
found, onexamination, that he scarce- 
ly allows him one virtue; not even 
courage. 

There are two or three plans and 
illustrations, which at this time are 
interesting ; and as the account of a 
declared opponent of the British Po- 
licy, we should advise every one to 
read it who is sufficiently interested 
in the subject. 


The Book of Proverbs, Explained and 
Illustrated. By Benjamin Elliott 
Nicholls, M.A., of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, &c. Fep. 8vo. 


This is a very elaborate and logical 
illustration of the Book of Proverbs ; 
and is intended for the instruction 
of the young, but more “ especially 
for l'eachers in Sunday Schools.” 
Interpretations and illustrations are 
gathered from numerous sources, 
and prove the Author to be an ex- 
tensive reader. 

The principal part of the work 


consists of the “ Illustrations of 
Proverbs by Scripture Examples.” 
For this purpose the page is divided 
into three columns; the first con- 
tains “the Proverb;’’ the second, 
“the Illustrations from Scripture ;” 
and the third, “ Practical Remarks 
and References.” For instance, “‘ ‘The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge ;” ‘ Abraham made the 
fear of the Lord the foundation of 
the education of his children, and 
the instruction ot his household.”— 
Prov. viii. 13, ix. 10, xxiii. 17. 

It will afford much practical in- 
struction, as well as create a taste for 
a close examination andapplication of 
the facts narrated in Scripture history. 


A First Grammar, Introductory to the 
Study of the French Language, in 
French Authors, without writing Ex- 
ercises; containing an Accidence, 
with a New System of Regular and 
Irregular Verbs, and of Tenses, in- 
tended as a step towards an Improved 
Grammatical System in every Lan- 
guage: and a Syntax, consisting of 
such Rules and Elucidations as are 
requisite for entering with advantage 
on the Study of French Authors, and 
comprising a Classification of the 
uses of the negative Ne, with Proofs of 
the Unsoundness of certain of them. 
By C. Smyth, B.A. 12mo. 


The title, which is here given, .is 
rather a preface; but, notwithstand- 
ing, it has also as proportionately 
long a preface: it is, however, very 
considerately said, that an edition 
(for schools) may be had without this 
latter. 

The Author sets out by declaring 
that he is an innovator, and that he 
intends to supersede, not only the 
mode commonly pursued in acquiring 
the modern living languages, but also 
the method pursued with respect 
to the Latin and Greek. The prin- 
ciple he follows (to briefly express it) 
is, that it is far easier to acquire a 
language by reading than by writing ; 
‘‘by practice, which shall furnish 
rules, than by rules previous to 
practice.” 

The acquirement of a language is 
so laborious a process, that there 
never will be an end of the attempts 
to lessen it. Whether it is to be 
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acquired by reading, as in the pre- 

sent instance, or by exercises, and a 

thorough knowledge of principles, as 

recommended by others, we believe 
it is much the same in theend. This 

Grammar appears to contain some 

clear and concise rules on those aw- 

ful stumbling-blocks to students of 

French, the irregular verbs ; and the 

Author has a feeling for, and infor- 

mation as regards the general princi- 

ples of Grammar, not always possess- 
ed by writers of such treatises. 

The Shooter’s Hand-Book; being the 
Treatise on Shooting from the ‘‘ Rod 
and the Gun.”’ By the Author of ‘* The 
Oakleigh Shooting Code.’’ Post 8vo. 

“‘The Oakleigh Shooting Code,” a 

very popular book, has been, it ap- 

pears, absorbed into a “ ‘Treatise on 

Shooting” in the Encyclopedia Bri- 

tannica; and the article was repub- 

lished in a volume entitled, ‘‘ The 

Rod and the Gun.” ‘The part of this 

work that relates to Shooting, is now 

republished, and forms the subject 
matter of the present volume. 

It is a small but a full volume, 
comprising almost all that can, and, 
certainly, all that is necessary, to be 
said on the subject. It is copiously 
illustrated with very pretty wood 
cuts, and well-engraved steel plates ; 
and is, indeed, a marvellous six shil- 
lings’ worth, well worthy the close 
attention of every one fond of the 
sport. ‘The fault of most works of 
this kind is their bulk, and conse- 
quent possession of a vast quantity 
of irrelevant matter. No one can lay 
this charye to the present little book, 
which keeps strictly to its subject, 
and is, indeed, what it purports, a 
Manual collecting all that is valuable 
and necessary to be known. 

The Seasons. By James Thomsc:. 
With engraved Illustrations, from De- 
signs drawn on wood, by John Bell, 
Sculptor; C.W.Cope; Thomas Cres- 
wick; J.C. Horsley; J. P. Knight, 
A.R.A.; R. Redgrave, A.R.A.; Frank 
Stone; C. Stonehouse; H. J. Town- 
send ; and Thos. Webster, A. R. A.: 
and, with the Life of the Author, by 
Patrick Murdoch, D.D.F.R.S. Edited 
by Bolton Corney, Esq. Fep. 4to. 

‘I'he impetus given to art by the in- 

troduction of wood engraving, as an 


illustration of our national literature, 
will effect consequences that its ori- 
ginators could not foresee. ‘The pre- 
sent beautiful book is only the fore- 
runner of such an illustration of our 
great writers as has yet never been 
produced in any country. ‘Truly this 
is the genuine union of the arts. 
Hitherto, when copper-plate engrav- 
ings have been used, although they 
have been bound up in the same 
covers, they have been separated ; 
in a wood engraving, the illustrations 
are actually incorporated: one pro- 
cess produces both, and there is a 
consequent harmonious mingling of 
author and artist that is exceedingly 
pleasing. 

The volume is, in every respect, 
beautiful. ‘I'he selection of the Poem, 
**'Thomson’s Seasons,” is very hap- 
py- In the first place, it admits of 
a great variety of illustration—fancy 
sketches, landscapes, groups of 
figures, and fine effects of all kinds ; 
and, in the second place, it is one of 
the most justly popular poems in the 
language. 

There are nearly eighty illustra- 
tions, by the painters and engravers 
mentioned in the title. ‘There may 
be and is some difference in excel- 
lence, but, taken as a whole, they 
are very fine specimens of a branch 
of art that is almost peculiar to our 
country ; for, although some beau- 
tiful works of a like kind have been 
produced in France—and the designs 
of the French artists are deservedly 
famous—the engraving on the wood 
has been, in most instances, exe- 
cuted by English engravers. 

It is impossible, in our space, to 
do anything like justice to so ela- 
borate a work of art; for each of the 
iilustrations are well worthy of deli- 
berate and elaborate examination. 
And we would here entreat such of 
our readers who are inclined to enjoy 
the book, to give it more attention 
than is usually devoted to illustrated 
works. Often have we been annoyed 
by the child-like haste with which 
such works have been tossed over, as 
mere picture-books, when every de- 
sign should be considered as not only 
delineating the skill, but developing 
the fancy and imagination of the 
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artist. ‘The text intently perused, 
and the illustrations carefully exa- 
mined, will give such a vigorous en- 
joyment to the mind, that whoever 
yartakes of it will confess that he 
has had a high intellectual treat. 

The text, superintended from the 
best, though hitherto neglected, edi- 
tion, by Mr. Bolton Corney, is as 
correct as it is possible for it to be 
made; and the life, a very esteemed 
one, is amended, by copious and cu- 
rious notes, by the same gentleman. 
The paper and printing are luxurious 
in the extreme, and the binding 
shows also a triumph of the book- 
binder in at last producing a bril- 
liancy of colour in the cloth that has 
not hitherto been able to be given 
to it. 

Let the reader, however, judge for 
himself; and he will confess that it 
is a very tempting work, and one 
that, to make a present of, cannot be 
surpassed either in appropriateness 
or beauty. 

A Guide to Fancy Needlework and Em- 
broidery, with illustrative Engravings. 
32mo. 

This is one of many neat and use- 

ful little works published by Mr. 

Mitchell. It contains, in a small 

compass, a vast deal of information. 

There is first a very agreeably writ- 

ten introduction, on the advantages 

of Fancy Needlework; then comes 
an entertaining history of it, in which 
mention is made of the most impor- 
tant pieces of needlework, down to 
Miss Linwood’s productions; and 
last, the important matter of the 
work, “A Guide to Fancy Needle- 
work.” And here follows an infinite 
variety of stitches, of all sorts and 
kinds; and it is so universal, that 
we expected to find an account of 

“‘ hemistiches,” ‘“ distiches,” and 

all those “stiches” that the poets 

have indulged in. Next comes an 
account of the materials necessary for 
the art, including every thing, from 

“Berlin wool to gold, mother-of- 

pearl, and floss silk.” 

To give an idea of the mode in 
which it is executed, we cannot do 
better than quote the words of avery 
experienced young lady, to whom we 
have submitted it. She says, “It is 


a very useful little work, and will 
greatly facilitate both teacher and 
pupil. No lady, after being acquaint- 
ed with its contents, could think her 
work-table complete without it. To 
those who wish to acquire the art, it 
is a most clear guide, and also to the 
experienced it will give many valua- 
ble hints.” 


Eucharista. Meditations and Prayers 
on the Most Holy Eucharist, from old 
English Divines; with an Introduc- 
tion, by Samuel Wilberforce. 32mo. 

This is one of the most elegant 
little books lately issued; and the 
contents are tastefully and judici- 
ously selected for the purpose they 
are intended to answer. ‘The intro- 
duction is written with the earnest 
spirit that belongs to the class of 
Churchmen who are associated with 
the author. ‘here is a biographical 
notice of authors from whom the 
Meditations are selected; and the 
Meditations are culled from the elo- 
quent divines who are known as the 
champions of the High Church. The 
embellishments are imbued with an 
elegant taste, that arises from a par- 
tiality towards and intimacy with the 
productions of the Roman Catholic 
churchmen in its palmiest state. A 
large class of the members of the 
Church of England will be deterred 
from using it by ‘its missal-like ap- 
pearance, though this will be the in- 
ducement to purchase with that in- 
creasing set, who, if not imbued with 
the spirit of Roman Catholicism, at 
least wish to re-introduce many of its 
forms. For our own parts, we must 
say we regard with great suspicion 
the silent and apparently insidious 
endeavours now making to enslave 
the reasoning faculties, with regard 
to religion, through the medium of 
the imagination. 


The Cottage on the Common, and The 
Little Gleaners. By C. M., Author 
of ‘“‘ The Child and the Hermit.’’ 
Sq. 32mo. 


We are very glad to see C. M. 
again in the shape of paper and print. 
Her tale of ‘‘ The Child and the Her- 
mit” we had occasion to speak highly 
of some time since, and we can say, 
that the same interest attaches to 
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these stories, and the same know- 
ledge of human childhood. 


The Climate of the South of Devon: 
and its Influence upon Health; with 
short Accounts of Exeter, Torquay, 
Babbicombe, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Exmouth, Budleigh-Salterton, Sid- 
mouth, &c. By Thomas Shapter, 
M.D., Physician to the Exeter Dis- 
pensary, Lying-in Charity, &c. Post 
8vo. 

The reputation that Dr. Shapter has 

obtained, is such as to guarantee 

that he would not put forth a volume 
without bestowing great care upon 
it. 

The climate is very minutely de- 
scribed from a series of scientific ob- 
servations, and its effect on health 
and disease very clearly discussed. 

The account of the various places 
is exceedingly interesting, and will be 
found valuable, not only to the in- 
valid, but to the general traveller, or 
the resident inhabitant. 


The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere. 
Part XLV. William Shakspere: a 
Biography. No. I. Royal 8vo. 


This is the commencement of that 
Life in which Mr. Knight will pour 
forth the accumulated store of know- 
ledge that he has so long been gar- 
nering on the subject; and we are 
quite sure that the scholar, as well 
as the general reader, will be de- 
lighted by the knowledge that will 
be thus laid before him. We have 
not space here to make any remarks 
on his very elaborate and excellent 
edition of the works; they are pretty 
well known to all readers of Shakes- 
peare by this time, and will long 
exist a monument of tasteful and ju- 
dicious zeal. 

The Life will be more properly 
the Life and Times of Shakespeare, 
though the Times will only be re- 
corded as reflecting on and affecting 
the genius of the poet; and so far 
the history may be legitimately very 
discursive. This is applying the 
same philosophical spirit to biogra- 

hy that has been latterly applied to 
Listory. It doubtless has its ob- 
jections; and if deductions, how- 
ever plausible, are drawn too closely, 
it leads the reader into a world of 


hypothesis, which only elicits the 
probable biography of the subject. 
Mr. Knight, however, though pos- 
sessing fully the true philosophic 
temperament, is not of that enthusi- 
astic nature to lose himself in the va- 
garies of a strong imagination. He 
will adhere rigidly to the few land- 
marks that exist in this ocean of con- 
jecture ; and he will, we feel assured, 
from what he has done, strictly and 
sternly acknowledge the immense su- 
periority of one well established fact, 
over the results of a theory, however 
apparently sound, in delineating that 
ever shifting and varying commodity, 
human character. 

This first number is, doubtless, 
a very fair sample of the structure of 
the whole—and a broad and mag- 
nificent one it is. ‘The relations in 
which the Poet is as yet manifested, 
are those relating to his “Ancestry,” 
“The Town of Stratford,” his family, 
as recorded in “ The Registry,” ‘‘ ‘The 
School,” and ‘‘The School Boy’s 
World.” All these matters are fully 
yet most pleasantly examined and 
enlarged upon, and are copiously 
embellished with excellent designs 
from drawings recently made in the 
localities they illustrate. We shall 
hereafter more critically examine it 
as a whole; in the mean time, we 
say, let all who love the Poet, pur- 
chase this ample and pleasing ac- 
count of him. 


Canadian Scenery Iilustrated: Uniform 
with American Scenery, Switzerland, 
Scotland, &c. From Drawings by W. 
H. Bartlett, engraved in the first 
style of the Art, by R. Wallis, J. 
Cousen, Willmore, Brandard, Bent- 
ley, Richardson, &c. The Literary 
Department by N. P. Willis, Esq. 
Part 23. 

These engravings, if not exactly in 

the “First style of the Art,” are, 

nevertheless, exceedingly pretty, and 
give a lively idea of the scenes they 
depict. The Forest Scene shows the 
settler there is no lack of wood, though 
he might say,would there were. The 

Settler’s Hut brings home vividly to 

one’s mind the endurances to be 

sustained, where a £20 a year house 
would be considered a palace. The 
contrast, too, is the greater, being 
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seated in magnificent scenery. The 
other views are more cheering, and 
give an equally lively notion of the 
localities. 

The letter-press, by. Mr. Willis, is 
written in his light and agreeable 
style, and depicts a life so totally dif- 
ferent to that highly civilized people 
are accustomed to, that it must prove 
interesting to those who have no idea 
of settling, but merely as showing 
the perseverance and fortitude of 
those who are laying the founda- 
tion of another mighty empire. 


The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland ; 
Illustrated uniform with American 
Scenery, and by the same Artists. 
Ato. sewed. The Literary Department 
by N. P. Willis, Esq. Part XIV. 


The Four Views given here are of 
the same class as those in ‘The 
American Scenery ;” and if not 
very extraordinary as engravings, 
are, ‘for the money, quite a heap.” 
The letter-press is entertaining, and 
gives pleasantly the history and bio- 
graphy of the various places. 


Part I. of Ranke’s History of the Popes 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Translated from the last 
edition of the German. By Walter K. 
Kelly, Esq., B.A. ‘‘ Whittaker’s Po- 
pular Library.’’ Medium 8vo. 

We look with much interest to this 

series of publications, regarding it 

as one of the most important expe- 
riments that have yet been made 
with respect to cheap literature. ‘The 
intention of the publishers, so far as 
it is evidenced by what they have 
already done, appears to be some- 
thing very different from what is too 
often apparent in the getting up of 
your popular literature. We have 
now-a-days plenty of what Bacon 
calls ‘‘ distilled books,” and which 
he dismisses with the contemptuous 
judgment that they are “ flashy 
things.”’ Works of this class are 
for the most part made to order: 
they are not the production of au- 
thors who write out of the abun- 
dance of knowledge, or with, the 
contagious earnestness of men who 
give utterance to their spontaneous 
thoughts and feelings on some fa- 
vourite topic. For the most part, 


the only originality displayed about 
them belongs to the shrewd specu- 
lator who concocts their titles : 
these are afterwards parcelled out 
among a set of literary contractors, 
who fit each with a body, according 
to specification, as a builder runs 
you up a house, flimsy as a snail- 
shell, but tricked out with the 
help of stucco, after the most ap- 
proved fashion of the day, and so 
made vendible at least, if not inha- 
bitable. The “ Popular Library” of 
the Messrs. Whittaker comprises 
works of genuine excellence, the 
truly original productions of minds 
of a high order: in print, paper, and 
all the mechanical details of publica- 
tion it is excellent, and its cost is 
such as to place it within the reach 
of the humblest student’s means. 
We should be much inclined to re- 
gard the degree of public favour be- 
stowed on this excellent series as a 
test of the healthiness of the popular 
taste in literature. 

A well executed translation of 
Ranke’s celebrated history in so 
cheap a form is an opportune offer- 
ing to readers of the present day. 
There has sprung up amongst us a 
strong and growing tendency to 
search out all the elements of that 
surpassingly important period which 
the learned author has chosen for 
his theme. Hitherto our attention 
has been too much engrossed by some 
of the more prominent details ; occu- 
pied by the externals of the mighty 
movements then effected, we have 
not had leisure to form just and en- 
larged conceptions of their more in- 
ward nature. Nor have we been 
sufficiently calm and dispassionate 
for such a task ; the feeling of par- 
tisanship has been too strong within 
us. The Germans are happily placed 
beyond the influence of many of the 
causes that in this country have ex- 
asperated and prolonged the strife 
of interests and feelings; they are, 
therefore, the better qualified to be 
our leaders in the course of investi- 
gation which it seems the bent of 
our age to pursue. The work be- 
fore us is one of the most valuable 
contributions that have been made 
to history within the current century. 
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The wealth of original and wholly 
unwrought materials of which the 
author has been enabled to avail 
himself is really amazing; and he 
has employed them with a skill, an 
exquisite perfection of criticism, and 
an integrity and impartiality, that are 
above all praise. ‘lhe work belongs 
to that class of history which is tech- 
nically called philosophical; it deals 
with events more in the mass than 
in the detail; but there is nothing 
vague or obscure in its mode of 
treating them; the historian seizes 
his subject in its widest compass 
with a firm and precise grasp. It 
is from no lack of pictorial power 
that Ranke is sparing in his use of 
mere narrative or description. Now 
and then he is more minute, espe- 
cially in his delineation of personal 
traits, and then he writes with a 
vigour and grace that prove him 
equally master of the picturesque as 
of the philosophical style in history. 
On the whole it may be said of his 
book, that laborious Germany has 
rarely produced one on which a 
larger proportion of toil seems to 
have been expended; nor can any 
country boast of a work on which the 
writer’s vast industry has been more 
happily bestowed to prevent all sense 
of weariness in his reader. 

Part I. of the present edition brings 
down the history of the popedom, 
from the times of Alexander VI. to 
the last year of the pontificate of 
Sextus V. Aclose comparison of 
the English version with the origi- 
nal enables us to declare that the 
translator has executed his task with 
spirit and fidelity. 


Cardinal Allen’s Admonition to the No- 
bility and People of England and 
Treland, &c. A. D. 1588. Reprinted 
with a Preface, by Eupator. 18mo. 


This is a reprint from an extremely 
rare Tract; so much so, that some 
of our ablest antiquarians and _ his- 
torians were unacquainted with its 
existence. 

It is not only valuable on account 
of its preserving so extremely scarce 
and curious a work; but it is intrin- 
sically so, as an historical document 
portraying the true views of the 


Church of Rome, and the religious 
as well as political aim of the Spanish 
Armada. It is written in a bold, 
vigorous and comprehensive style, 
and embodies all the principles of 
the Church it advocates in a masterly 
manner. Its virulence towards Eli- 
zabeth is excessive, accusing her of 
every vice, both as a queen and a 
woman. ‘This, however, only tends 
to exalt her as a politician still higher, 
showing as it does vividly, the nu- 
merous and potent parties she had 
to contend with and control. ‘To 
any one taking an interest in the 
theological discussion now existing, 
or in the history of the period to 
which it relates, the reprint of the 
tract must be indispensable. 


A New French and English Lexicon ; 
comprising, besides the usual number 
of Words found in the best Dictionaries 
extant, in a similar size, an extensive 
addition of Commercial, Nautical, Mi- 
litary and other highly useful Terms, 
with the novel introduction of the 
Singular and Plural Persons of every 
Tense and Mood, belonging to all the 
Regular and Irregular Verbs in the 
French Language ; the whole Alpha- 
betically Arranged, and preceded by a 
Compendious Key, that shows how 
to find out the Meaning of any Part 
of Speech, be it conjugated, declined, 
contracted, or modified in any way. 
Constructed upon an entirely New 
Plan. By Marin G. De la Voye. 
12mo. 


The title of this work explains very 
fully its contents, and although title 
pages of this kind are commonly to be 
mistrusted, being generally like other 
protestations made to answer a pur- 
pose, and with very little regard to 
facts, yet we are bound to say this is 
not the case in the present instance. 
For the purposes of translation, 
this is the most convenient dictionary 
we haveexamined. And for persons 
whoare not grammatically acquainted 
with the language, invaluable, as it 
gives the verbs and nouns in their 
various modifications of tense and 
numbers, so that the most ignorant 
person will be able at once to com- 
prehend a sentence, at least as far as 
he can without understanding the 
idiom of the language. And here 
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we may observe, we have been shown 
a dictionary of phrases, about to 
appear, so comprehensive, that with 
the two, a person without any pre- 
vious knowledge of the language will 
be able to interpret any French work 
at once, 

M. De la Voye has bestowed im- 
mense labour on the work before us, 
which, although contained in a very 
convenient size, has a vast variety 
of matter in it. He seems to have 
contemplated all the difficulties that 
can present themselves to the learner, 
and to have been determined to obvi- 
ate them. He has also a clear and 
logical mode of arrangement and ex- 
planation, that contributes greatly to 
the ease of the student. ‘The book 
is beautifully printed, and is particu- 
larly distinct, in spite of the great 
varieties of references and peculiari- 
ties, owing to M. De la Voye’s sys- 
tem, with which it abounds. We 
cordially recommend it, though we 
are quite sure the work will recom- 
mend itself, 


Panks and Bankers. By Daniel Hard- 


castle, jun. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Many persons are restrained from 
the examination of such a work as 
that upon Banks and Bankers, by 
Daniel Hardcastle, jun., by a feeling 
that they are not competent judges 
upon such a subject,—and perhaps 
there are not many who are so. To 
men not professionally engaged in 
the business of Banking, or to those 
whose minds have no peculiar apti- 
tude for speculations of the sort, 
there can be few inducements to en- 
gage in a study, when the very terms 
and definitions appertaining to the 
science, (if science it can be called,) 
are matters of controversy,—where 
theories the most contradictory find 
zealous and able defenders,—and 
where, consequently, the unpractised 
student finds himself lost in the 
labyrinth of conflicting systems. 
For these reasons the generality of 
persons, though anxious to gain in- 
formation, are apt to approach the 
mysteries of the Currency with fear 
and reluctance. ‘lhese feelings will 
not be excited by a perusal of Daniel 
Hardcastle, jun. Very much to our 


surprise and gratification, we quickly 
found ourselves in company with no 
metaphysical pedagogue, as we might 
have expected, but with an instruc- 
tive and entertaining guide. It is 
seldom the latter term can be justly 
coupled with a treatise upon any of 
the various branches of political eco- 
nomy,—yet it is strictly applicable 
to this book upon Banks and Bank- 
ers. ‘The author has succeeded in 
imparting to the subject a degree of 
interest of which many persons 
would previously have considered it 
wholly unsusceptible. No doubt, 
the many anecdotes he has collected 
relating to Bankers, and now for the 
first time presented to the public, 
have contributed considerably to this 
effect; but we are inclined still more 
to ascribe it to his clear and forcible 
style—to his power in_ historical 
narrative—and to the faculty pos- 
sessed by him in no common degree, 
of transferring to the minds of his 
readers the ideas that are impressed 
upon his own. Every one who. takes 
up the book will dwell with deep 
and painful interest (at least we have 
done so)’on the melancholy sketch 
he has given of that series of mone- 
tary convulsions to which this nation 
has been subjected by the operations 
of ignorant and selfish quackery 
during the last sixty years. He has 
demonstrated beyond all doubt that 
the various theories on Currency 
that have appeared upon and va- 
nished successively from the public 
stage since the time of Adam Smith, 
have each been preliminary to some 
fearful experiment, and all tending 
to one consummation—the reducing 
the body politic to its present state 
of almost hopeless debility. 
Hardcastle, jun. will have done 
the public an incalculable service if 
he succeeds in the object which 
apparently he has in view, of with- 
drawing the attention from the 
subtleties of the subject, and fixing 
it upon those cardinal principles, 
the value of which has been attested 
in the misery and ruin that have 
invariably been consequent upon 
their being departed from. We 
have had enough of speculations and 
speculative operations. It is now 
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time to pause, and to reflect whether, 
in our search after novelty, and in 
the multiplicity of our systems, we 
have not lost sight of the true 
theory—the simple and _ consistent 
theory of the Father and Founder of 
the Science. After witnessing the 
decided failure of so many well- 
reasoned and promising schemes, 
we are very much inclined to agree 
with Hardcastle—that we have added 
little or nothing that is real to 
what Adam Smith contributed; and 
that, until we return to a standard 
of gold and silver, such as was cur- 
rent in the time of that great au- 
thority, we have no security against 
those periods of alternate mania and 
panic which have been of almost 
periodical recurrence within the last 
fifty years. 

Upon this and other points, ex- 
cellently well mooted by the author, 
we shall not now enlarge, but content 
ourselves with adding, that to one 
class of persons—the numerous and 
still increasing class composing Joint 
Stock Bank Directors and Share- 
holders—the book cannot fail to be 
peculiarly acceptable. It will be to 
them a most useful manual and 
valuable companion, containing ex- 
actly the description of information 
which they require to have, and 
which they cannot procure in any 
other publication that we know of. 


Westminster Abbey; its Art, Architec- 
ture, and Associations. A Hand 
Book for Visiters. By Peter Cun- 
ningham. 18mo. 


This is by far the best Guide Book 
we ever saw; indeed, it is so much 
above that class of works, that it is 
not to be ranged amongst them. It 
is the production of a scholar and a 
man of taste, and is arranged with 
all the clearness of a man of business. 
The style is exceedingly neat, and 
shows a wide range of reading; and, 
comprehensive as the title is, the 
execution does full justice to it. It 
is accompanied by plans and an 
index, which render it complete. 
Every one who visits Westminster 


Abbey must have it; and those who 
do not, will find it a most agreeable 
account of the place; and, as far as 
the interments there extend, a com- 
pendious little Biography. 


The Book of the Farm ; detailing the 
Labours of the Farmer, Steward, 
Ploughman, Hedger, Cattle Man, 
Shepherd, Field Worker, and Dairy 
Maid. By Henry Stephens. In 2 
volumes, with numerous Illustrations. 
Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 


This is the first volume of the work. 
The arrangement is most admirable, 
and the clear and racy style just 
what the agricultural student would 
desire. The vast mass of facts are 
no less valuable than the lucid way 
in which they are detailed, so that, 
without overwhelming those seeking 
for information, every thing is given 
that can be wanted to be known on 
the subject. ‘The paragraphs are 
numbered, and as there will no doubt 
be an index, it will form a complete 
Cyclopedia of the subject. This 
volume contains two hundred and 
seven wood engravings, and se- 
venteen engravings. ‘Ihe type is 
large and clear, and the whole ap- 
pointments of the book are Of the 
very best kind. The knowledge dis- 
played is extremely various, and 
proves the author as well read on 
the subject as he is practically in- 
formed. There is a great deal of it 
that is highly interesting to the 
general reader; as, for instance, the 
remarks on the weather, where al- 
most all that can be said on the sub- 
ject is brought together in a very 
entertaining manner. Such works 
as these disseminated amongst the 
farmers will do more to enlighten 
them and rouse the intellect, than 
any other mode that could be devised. 
Already the influence of the applica- 
tion of mind to their pursuits is be- 
ginning to make itself apparent; 
and if the present race of farmers are 
an improvement on the preceding, 
we are quite sure the rising genera- 


tion will show a still further ad- 
vance. 
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